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MARINE ENGINES 


DIESELS 
Full Diese! engines—four-stroke, compres- 
jon-ignition, solid injection, in a range of 
eight models from 22 to 132 H.-P. 
Comply with Lioyd’s and Board of Trade 
requirements. 





RICARDOS (PETROL/PARAFFIN) 
In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P. 
All Kelvin engi can be supplied with full 
marine equipment. 


TheBergius @ltd 
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“MILLER-KELVIN” 


MOTOR LAUNCHES 
“Fifer” Fishing Boat Winches 
and Equipment 
JAMES N. MILLER & SONS LTD., 
Shipbuilders, St. Monance, Scotland 


A COMPLETE SERVICE} 


TAILORING, READY MADES, FUR REPAIRS. 
Hand-tailored Suits, Costumes and Coats from 18 
guineas. Ready Mades, Ladies’ Models, by Vaistar. 
Gents’ Suits, Coats, Sportswear, by Baronia. Fur 
repairs by Ferguson at moderate cost. 

D.A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90/94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH, 7. 
Est. 1897 Tel. ABB.4055 


THE CORGI 
By Mrs THELMA GRAY 
This well-known breeder and Kennel Club judge has here put 
down all the relevant material bearing on this popular dog. 
The Corgi is a fine companion, a watch-dog, and an 
increasingly pr candidate on the show-bench. 
24 Illustrations. Coloured Jacket. 


5/- net (post free 5/6). 





Crown 8vo. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


TAKE UP SKETCHING AND PAINTING 
One of my pupils writes:—‘‘] wonder if you can realise the immense 
pleasure I am getting from your lessons. S ing is entirely new 
to me. At 51 I am not only embarking on a thrilling adventure but 
am at last ing something.”’ 

You can learn to draw and paint successfully at home by P.A.S. 

Postal Courses. They offer you the easiest, ny Hy" and certainly 

one of the most successful ways of taking up in leisure 

hours. Write to-day for free illustrated booklet detailing Courses 

for Beginners and vanced Pupils. 

Write Percy V. Bradshaw, The PRESS ART SCHOOL, Ltd. 
(Dept. C.J. 4), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.a3. 








The Lifeboat Service is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions. 
Will you help in the constant battle 
against rising costs? Send your con- 
tribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.lI 
Treasurer : 

His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary : 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A, 











Free asa Bir 


Z You're air-conditioned in 


<2 AERTEX 


all year round 


Aertex is a whole lot of holes cleverly 
woven together. Its millions of tiny 
' Cenwine . s . 

ATER?) Acrtez bears air-cells ventilate you in the closest 
this label heat, yet insulate you from the bitter- 
Write for free illustrated estcold.So you’re always comfortable 
catalogue to A.M. (6!) : s blouses, under- 

| Long Lane. Londen, s.¢.1 2% Aertex pyjamas, blouses, 
Tei: Hop 2855 wear and corsetry. 





WEATHERPROOFS 
In Fawn or Bronze Beacon Gabar- 
dine, lined check; men’s and ladies’ 
well-cut models in all normal sizes, 
prices from 106/-. 

Fine Beacon Oilskins, men’s from 
95/., ladies’ from 7§/-. 

Stout Black Oilskin coats for work 
wear from §5/- 


wear. 
BARBOURS Ltd. 
14 Beacon Buildings, 
South Shields. 
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CHAMBERS’S DICTIONARY 
CROSSWORD No. 


ACROSS 











rhis Indian appointment is bound some- 
how to go bust (9) 

Lamps trimmed for a devotional hymn (5) 
Get up on your hind legs: this mouse is 
going to bat (4) 

In a short time you will hear a squeal of a 
young pig (4) 

Prettier, especially in Scotland (7) 

Afraid in Scotland of a little Radical (3) 
Each one of this order has seven pairs of 
legs, so I pad nothing (7) 

Car shaft ? (7) 

heir land is paradise, not Scotland (4) 
This, mater, is your old university near 
Sebastono! (4) 

His fire 1s ‘he corposant (4) 

Hoots, man ! (8) 

4 plant transplanted turns out to be a 
plane -tree (6) 

The void of space (5) 

Hi, Caleb! You seem to be upset by this 
French playwright (7) 

Spangle Amy wears shows a small 17 
Across (5) 

Adam’s needles (6) 

Royal Academician pass me? I preferred 
mortal Idas to Apollo (8) 

Anne returns to a central Sicilian town (4) 
Imagine the author of The Dunciad being 
upset by one of the Melon family (4) 
Swelling which makes a booming bittern 
cry (4). 

Argonauts are just paper ones (7) 

I use gas to iron out Spenser’s dresses (7) 
Such people are closely related, but such [Composed by ALEXANDER MACKENZII 

canaries are inbred (3) 

Alfalfa or purple medick in a Swiss city (7) 

Probe into a common shelter spun by a company of 

caterpillars (4) . ’ . DOWN (contd.) 

Bravo ! (4) : . 

Behindhand and cross, the sap ! (5 38 You waste time, if you cry over it (6) 

This alchemy was resorted to when Mercury took a 41 The le gs on the same side are lifted together by this 
face convulsion (9) horse (5) 

43 Customary practice (3) 

44 Variety of soaps offered for tenderloin (5) 
46 How can I be cross with a wild goat ? (4) 

48 Impulse (4) 











































































































-~ ate 


DOWN 


Sheepskin roughly tanned with an aromatic plant 
by a sainted bishop ? (5) 
Drappie (7) 
‘Too small for Oenone, it is not far north of Pitcairn Six prizes of books from Chambers’s catalogue to the 
Island (4) 
Spotted handkerchief presented by orchestra to Miss 
Neagle (8) 
Himalayan wild sheep with a mercurial tail (5). 
Royal Academician last to be concerned with 
— () . Envelopes should be clearly marked CROSSWORD 

oney-buzzard eaten by Copernicus What a . 
Cruvier’s mistake | (4) in the top left-hand corner 
Cacoon belonging to Mimosa’s family thrown up on 
the beach (3-4) 
Some smart enough to make littl monkeys of 
themselves (9) 
Furry serpent round the neck (3) 

triangular deposit banked by D. M 


Hoodwink with a quick heel from Lees (4) ALL THE WORDS USED ARE FROM 


Ihe last word (4) 

What a rum idea for the mouse family ! (7) Cc Hi A M B E KR we : 5 
Stead in Beaulieu (4) 

Colourful hot-water bottle given to the stupid ? (9) 

It is easy to get down here, says Virgil, with a raven , 
flying about above us (7) TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Egyptian dancing-girl liable to go lame (4) 

Fixing soda bath for Mrs Bradshaw or Lady Strath- T Y 
eden in an underground chamber (8) D I Cc I ON A R 
Genipap wood owned by Miss Turner (4) 

Pat, I eat calcium phosphate and fluoride with no 


value of twenty-five shillings each will be awarded to 
the senders of the first six correct solutions opened. 


Entries must arrive not later than the 15th Fune. 


The closing date unavoidably confines the entry to those 
resident in Great Britain, N. Ireland and Eire 


desire for food (7) 5 Entries to W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


Group of ministers in a glass case (7) 


Came to the top (4) 11 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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CROSSWORD 
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SOLUTION 


Across: 1, Tironian notes; 9, Hawkey (Hawkeye, 
Natty Bumppo); 10, Antlia; 12, Begonia; 13, Gue ; 
14, Nova; 15, Sark; 16, Lants; 18, Jug; 25, Ocillade 
(Merry Wives, I, iii, 68; Lear, IV, v, 25); 26, Oner ; 
27, Zorro (Mark of Zorro, etc.) ; 29, Mease; 30, Place 
in the sun (Diogenes to Alexander the Great: ‘ Stand 
out of the sun,’ Plutarch, Alexander, 14; Hamburg 
speech, August 27, 1911); 31, Thermos-bottle; 33, 
Kaama; 34, Ovule; 35, Twal; 36, Gromwell (Old oO B E D I E int T 
Noll, Cromwell); 38, Ash; 40, Gnome; 44, Stey; 
45, Cusp; 46, Run; 47, Indiana; 48, Crambo; 50, 
Epeira; 51, Lepidodendron D oO G ™ 
Down: 1, ‘Transformation : & Owl ; 3, Imago and how to have one! 
(lago); 4, Nebel; 5, Organ; 6, Ernes; 7, Swing; 
&, Senvy (mustard seed, St Matthew, xiii, 31); 9, Hadj ; by JOHN HOLMES 
11, Turbinaceous (Scott, St Ronan’s Well, xiii); 17, TT HIS is a book for every dog-owner. John Holmes 
Tangents; 19, Uzzah (2 Samuel, vi, 3); 20, Glee; has had vast experience as a breeder and trainer of 
21, Adiposity; 22, Cranberry; 23, Crassamentum ; dogs, and now puts down the knowledge acquired 


during a lifetime of practice. His treatment of the 
subject is original, down-to-earth, and wholly logical. 


, John Barleycorn ; 28, Marocain (P. Vergilius Maro) ; 
Meeds; 33, Kemp; 37, Pumps; 38, Aphis; 
39, Huia; 40, Gadge (gadget); 41, Okapi; 42, Erato; 6s. net. 


43, Uncle; 49, And. C H A M B E R S 








JOHN HERRIES McCULLOCH’S 


NORTH RANGE 


is the story of hard living and adventure on the colourful 
northern rim of the Empire. 12s. 6d. net. 


Of Edinburgh he writes : 


HERE are few cities more beauti- which the modern city is famous. True, 
ful than Auld Reekie ; there are the development of socialism and the 
few for which I have less affection. I high taxation of unearned incomes have 
feel that way because nobody seems to made the snobbery less flamboyant 
matter very much in the city. In it, and assertive, but it dies hard, and 
the milk of human kindness is chilled may be seen in artistic circles, at the 
by the cold east wind, and the roots of 
class consciousness and false pride are 
deep enough to feed on the decayed 
—— « the wealthy and ensbhih bowler-hatted commercial snobbery of 
society which ruled the city when : “ 

; ; people living on Princes Street had Glasgow. It is one of the features of 
with Herries McCulloch keys to The Gardens, and dear Sir Edinburgh which you can depend on, 
, Walter Scott was plunging into county and only a gullible fool would take 
but you will never society down at Abbotsford. chances with it. It can be more 
‘From that rich stratum of Edin- chilling than the East Wind that comes 

find him dull ! burgh society came the snobbery for up from the Firth of Forth.’ 


theatres during the Festival season, 
and in clubs. It has more facets, and 
far more cutting edges than the blunt, 
You may disagree 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., I1 Thistle St., Edinburgh2 
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Just Published ! 


MAURICE 
WALS H’S 


new book 


THE HONEST 
FISHERMAN no ornen rates 


THE HONEST FISHERMAN 


$b weight of it, by degrees went up to fifty pounds : 
but how had the devil caught it, and what was the 
new river warden doing about it, and where in hell was 
the new river warden, anyway? Katty Carson kept her 
mouth shut and so did I. 


THE HOPLOLOGIST 


ND Mother Nature is not very original. She has 

not many patterns to work from, and she used one 

of them here. Listen now! Timmy had a fourth share 
of a typist and he wanted more. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


EAN was young and foolish and romantic; and 

worldly ambition had not yet stirred in him. He 
was all for love, and to the devil with filthy lucre! He 
chose the lady, young and fair and chaste, and his Fairy 
God-mother smiled behind her hand. 


THOMASHEEN JAMES AND 
THE DICTATION MACHINE 


ASN’T the whole subject o’ me story leadin’ you 
that direction? If you was to give me the Bank 
in Ireland I wouldn't agin cohabit the wan primises 


with a dictation machine 


THOMASHEEN JAMES 

GOES TO THE DOGS 
AVY HAND wasa little Dublin Jackeen, a breeder 
of fighting dogs and fancy canaries, and when he 


and Thomasheen James joined forces it was time for 
honest citizens to take cover. 


WHY SHOULD I SIT AND SIGH? 


HEN I see the plover rising, 

Or the curlew wheeling, 
Then I hope my mortal lover 
Back to me is stealing. 


7s. 6d. net 
from 
all 
booksellers 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
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The Schism 





RONALD 


c was being in a strange land, so to speak, 
which made the brief announcement in The 
Times possess an added poignancy. I was 
travelling among the islands of the Inner 
Hebrides, which is a far dream from Suffolk, 
and I was led by longer days than I have ever 
known elsewhere to reading the newspapers 
with an analyst’s thoroughness. Hence the 
complete sorrow I now felt when, bigger and 
blacker, more meaningful, more dazzling than 
all the rest, I saw the name Foxfellowe in the 
Deaths column. What need was there to read 
further? Yet it was interesting to see that 
besides Adelaide, which I knew, she had also 
borne the names of Miriam and May. Neither 
was her age, or at least its approximation, 
quite unknown to me. Yet there was majesty 
in seeing ‘ninety-three’ in black and white. 

Of the two bright images which filled my 
mind at seeing her obituary notice, one would 
have surprised Miss Foxfellowe. It might be 
better in this present case to mention the one 
with which she was so familiar. 

The days of great personal ugliness are 
declining. How rarely now one encounters 
the large crooked features, the seamed flesh, 
the very grandeur of bone and knotted limb 


June: No. 368 


BLYTHE 


so beloved of the Bath caricaturists. Harsh 
distortions of the simple form as familiar to 
Carlton House and White’s as to the bleak 
harrowed fields and the belching cottage grate. 
These were the standards of ugliness, and they 
had nothing at all to do with the merely plain, 
There is something negligible about plainness. 
It has a Laodicean quality. It awakens 
neither warmth nor chill. But great ugliness, 
and great beauty, of course, they move the 
world to wonder. 

Miss Foxfellowe in an age of charitable 
plainness was uniquely, surprisingly ugly, and, 
although my recollections of her commenced 
when she was already a very old woman, I 
knew that what I witnessed was not just the 
conglomeration of time set in the body, but 
was virtually the sculptural remnants of an 
uncompromising, lifelong hideousness. The 
effects of such a disadvantage upon the mind 
and character may be found reiterated many 
times in those now unread works of physiog- 
nomy, but the conclusions generally drawn in 
those gross volumes did not apply to Miss 
Foxfellowe. Beauty and ugliness are accepted 
by their bearers with pride or fortitude. Only 
plainness is combated. As soon as Miss Fox- 
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fellowe realised the uncompromising nature 
of her mortal shape, and had grown imper- 
vious to the involuntary flicker in the attitude 
of those newly making her acquaintance, she 
abandoned the race whose only prize might 
have been that of compassion and threw her- 
self into the study of archzology. 

This happy decision was made more than 
half-a-century before Canon Retort intro- 
duced me to her. During the lifetime before 
I was born and grown to manhood the unique 
person of Miss Foxfellowe had wandered at 
will over the English counties in search of 
triple piscine, corbels, priest-holes, and rare 
genealogies. Her peculiarly-bowed figure had 
penetrated the doorways of numberless learned 
societies, and her brisk handwritten correc- 
tions would blot the purple of many a fine 
phrasist who, to her way of thinking, had 
shown a pretty imagination where she would 
have preferred good, sound, unalterable 
history. 


M* first attendances at the meetings of the 
High Suffolk Archzological Society 
were somewhat marred by my uncomfortable 
awareness that I was at least thirty-five years 
the junior of anyone else present. Canon 
Retort was treasurer, secretary, and editor of 
the Society’s publications. Mr Wynn was 
chairman, and we shared with a great many 
other institutions a fragment of the public life 
of Lady Bugle. She was our president and our 
undoubted entrée to the Adam drawing-rooms 
and state bedrooms of our more county neigh- 
bours. Each of these officers was re-elected 
over the years with the certainty of springtime 
and harvest. The rest of us were country folk 
and clergy. Dominating every gathering of 
the Society was the figure of Miss Foxfellowe. 
Her place was always in the centre of the front 
row. Her hair, like colourless unravelled 
string, was scrabbled beneath a large wicker 
hat, her tweed coat, oddly protuberant, was 
liberally flecked with hairs from her two fat 
cats, and about her whole person there hung 
the stale redolence of dinner-wine. 

At the time when I joined the Society, 
resentment against her was becoming very 
marked indeed. Grand and arrogant as she 
had been these many years, old age had 
brought a special arrogance. Vague and un- 
fashionable as her clothes were always, they 
were best epitomised in Mr Wynn’s malicious 
word as ‘clobber.’ And it did not require 
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malice to know that ‘dinner-wine’ was a 
purely euphemistic interpretation of the odour 
which enveloped her. But, as though in re- 
compense for these many failings, her splendid 
voice became more sternly resonant with the 
years, and, being possessed of a lucid mind and 
a first-class classical education, she could 
continue where most had to leave off and never 
failed to spin verbal rings round such members 
of the Society as she had selected for her parti- 
cular approbation. 


‘| HAVE very great pleasure in letting the 
Society know that Lord Breen has most 
kindly given his permission for the visit to 
Breen Hall,’ announced Canon Retort at the 
— meeting of my second year’s member- 

p. 

This was most exciting news. Breen Hall, 
with its great gallery of Italian pictures and 
Renaissance panelling, had withstood the 
Canon’s blandishments in the many letters he 
had written to its owner for a quarter of a 
century. Lord Breen had a proper, if out- 
dated, conception of the seats of the gentry. 
It decidedly contained no clause for meddling 
historians. The very idea of a score of trippers 
paying half-a-crown a head to tramp his 
drawing-rooms would have killed him. The 
Canon had obtained his permission somewhat 
ambiguously. On a rare invitation to dinner 
he had managed to persuade his lordship to 
allow him to bring a ‘small party of friends to 
see the Hall.” 

*I have discussed the matter with Mr Wynn,” 
continued the Canon, ‘and he has concurred 
with me that the most that one could politely 
contain on such an invitation would be twenty 
people. As you are aware, we have eighty- 
four members, and in further concurrence with 
our chairman, and with Lady Bugle, I think 
the fairest thing would be to have a ballot.’ 

Anxiety rather than pleasure marked this 
proposal. It had long been the custom of the 
Society to fill three omnibuses and all to go 
sight-seeing together. Anxiety, too, marked 
the faces of Canon Retort and Mr Wynn. A 
good impression on this auspicious occasion 
was essential, and ballots often carried fairness 
to the point of inconvenience, ‘the fringe of 
inconvenience’ was the nicer phrase in the 
Canon’s most private thoughts. For the first 
time in almost fifty years an august presence 
might be missing. At this latter possibility 
Mr Wynn smiled perceptibly, and the Canon, 





not daring to utter his thoughts, caught his 
breath. 

The slips were placed in an old candle-box 
and we all filed by and gingerly extracted our 
fate. Miss Foxfellowe showed no sign when 
the twenty names were read out and her own 
was not included. 


S it was such an unprecedented occasion 
and our numbers were so reduced, it was 
decided that after the morning visit to Breen, 
instead of the customary sandwiches, luncheon 
would be taken at the Copper Dog in the 
village, and that after luncheon the jambs of 
Nortley Church might be inspected. It was to 
be a fuil, happy day. 

I still remember a thousand details of those 
now far-away outings. Such societies are 
articulate above all things. As the comfort- 
able omnibuses filled with the chattering 
company, the bland, elderly ladies at the 
windows, curates on the outside, Canon Retort 
would walk up and down, his pencil and list 
poised in enjoyable stage-managership. We 
would set off early, at nine, the sun already 
showing signs of great warmth, and we knew 
that by eleven our progress would be halted 
in a fronded lane whilst the drivers pulled back 
the long sliding panels in the roof. Lane-dust, 
petals, and summery air would blow in our 
faces as we proceeded. We travelled slowly, 
never more than twenty or so miles an hour, 
and we never stopped except for those 
monuments listed on our agenda. 

These outings have acquired an idyllic 
patina. In remembering them now I under- 
stand more fully an incident in my father’s own 
experiences which he related to me. How that 
during the ‘eighties, as he was riding in a 
narrow lane, he was obliged to rein his horse 
into a field to let a broad flower-garlanded 
brake pass. It was a village outing, but the 
villagers were unknown to him. They had 
presumably been travelling for some hours, 
and my father had met them at a time when 
their happy voices had flagged and grown 
silent. Four decorated punches drew the long 
flat vehicle upon which women and children in 
pale voluminous dresses were heaped like 
blossom under the high June sky. The only 
sound came from the creaking axle-trees. 
From their unknown hamlet to their unnamed 
destination they passed between the heavy 
trees. It was like a dream. My father never 
forgot it. 


THE SCHISM 


It was five minutes to the hour when I 
arrived at the bus. Canon Retort was 
distinctly self-congratulatory. The delicate 
selection had been achieved without a hitch. 
Three or four minutes to go—and then to 
Breen Hall. In his happiness he hung from 
the door as conduciors do, and so doing was 
afforded the appalling sight of a most familiar 
figure with an only-too-well-known back- 
slipping walk making her way towards the bus. 
In her arms she bore a thermos flask and a 
volume of the Historical Monuments Com- 
mission. In her face abstraction vied with 
determination. 

*Time to leave! Time to leave!’ called the 
Canon. 

*Lady comin’ up yet, sir,’ replied the driver 
solicitously. 

*I say start up at once,’ cried the Canon 
angrily. ‘Our number is made up. We must 
start immediately.” 

The driver’s reaction to this was to smile. 
Didn’t he know their funny ways? Why, if 
he ’adn’t rounded them up out of them old 
churches, sometimes they wouldn’t never a 
got ‘ome. So, remembering the whip-round 
which always came at the end of the day as a 
gesture of their corporate gratitude for the 
way in which he put up with their queer goings- 
on, his knightly character came to the fore. 
As we all gazed in stupefaction from the 
windows and Canon Retort, agitated as a 
metronome, swung from the handrail, the 
driver gently led Miss Foxfellowe up the steps 
of the vehicle and patted her into the front 
seat. I remember thinking that it was proof 
of the vainness of our supposing that we 
should give her the slip in this way that this 
seat, so long her own indisputable position on 
many scores of such journeys, had not been 
taken. 

There was nothing to do but proceed. 
Some members, not wishing to appear as un- 
charitable as they felt, began animated con- 
versations, as though all was well. Lady 
Bugle found the reference to Breen Hall in her 
‘Little Guide,’ dropped the book, found it 
again, and commenced to write vigorously in 
the margin. The driver, satisfied that no more 
of them were about, touched his forehead to 
the speechless Canon, and we started. 


howe and familiar joys repeated 
destroyed our antipathy. Soon we were 
all laughing and talking, pointing at a cottage 
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here, an outside bread-oven, the Donkey and 
Buskin—hopelessly restored (a letter to the 
county newspaper regarding this); and soon, 
as the air grew sweet and golden withjthe 
morning heat, we drew up with grotesque 
aplomb before the pinnacled gates of Breen 
Hall. Distantly gleaming between the widely- 
spaced hornbeams was the splendid house. 
And inside were the pictures. Miss Fox- 
fellowe passed under the crested arch with that 
superb sense of ‘belonging’ which I so 
admired, and which made the delta of fragile 
veins in the Canon’s nose darken with irrita- 
tion, causing it momentarily to have the 
appearance of an anatomical drawing. So 
confidently did she press ahead, with such 
determination, that I would not have been 
surprised to see the great doors of Breen Hall 
flung wide by lackeys to let her enter. Instead, 
she startled us by announcing, with that extra 
enunciation which made her slightest utterance 
seem instructional, that as she had seen the 
pictures, and the panelling, she would take the 
opportunity this visit afforded her to view the 
gardens. ‘My uncle, Bishop Foxfellowe, was 
particularly fond of the gardens,’ she added 
as a parting shot at the Canon. ‘He often 
came here—once with Paxton, I remember, 
whom he had “borrowed” for the day to 
instruct the eleventh Lord Breen on tulip- 
trees.” 

We watched her go with her slow, lurching 
walk, dragging her trodden-down old shoes 
over the crisp lawn. Our own reception at the 
famous doors was most cordial. Inside there 
was an almost purple gloom, such as one 
finds in a chantry, and there was a smell of 
luxurious decay, such as one observes when a 
church chest containing rich frontals and 
ancient embroideries is opened. It was before 
the period of elimination and conscious ‘good 
taste.’ Twenty generations had encrusted 
the house with twenty most individual ideas. 
There was, for instance, the idea about 
armour, which, not content with the usual 
human accoutrements, had insisted upon huge 
pieces of horse-armour to swing from the 
walls. There had been a Chinese embassy 
during the late 18th century, and this had 
brought vast vases and ferocious temple-dogs 
to snarl from every mantelpiece. Greek gad- 
gets from the Great Exhibition rubbed against 
whole assemblies of Hepplewhite ‘made for 
the house.’ A dark little Murillo, glazed and 
varnished to an almost mirror-like effective- 
ness, was corded under a tall Millais. Near 
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to this odd pair was a full set of sporting prints 


fitted into a very prompt letter. The rest of 
us gazed at the summery landscape with lack- 
lustre eyes. Miss Foxfellowe had stuffed the 


gant canopy over her battered hat. Seemingly 
oblivious of the muted outing, she bowed her 
ruminative countenance to within an inch or 
two of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission and made careful corrections in its 


margin. 
The Copper Dog was an inn in a transi- 
tional stage. No longer a coaching-house, it 
was only possible to obtain food in its 
cuiteiedinn dentin tr an tone delinate see 
arrangements. The arrival of our party was 
resentfully catered for after the passage of 
several letters and a final reassuring telegram. 
The public rooms were ill-defined. The 
smoke-room led into the proprietor’s sitting- 





had been pressed upon the Canon, but he had 
been firm in his requirements, and so we 
found ourselves in a large Tudor room, lined 
with vast sideboards—a room shiny and 
emphatic with sliding surfaces and stale air. 

The place seemed to fascinate Miss Fox- 
fellowe. By the time luncheon was served 
many boot-cupboards and little doors had 
rendered to a degree their musty secrets to her 
investigating eyes. As we sipped our sherry 
we heard the unconcealed satisfaction of her 
penetrating voice as the chenille drapes of 
mantelpieces were pulled aside to disclose 
smoky acanthus carving or Caroline bevelling. 
On being sent to bring her to table, I found 
her with well-planted feet before an ancient 
settle, upon which huddled a crumpled wretch 
of a man. They were drinking beer out of 
quarten mugs as she added to her remarkable 
erudition the mysteries of pargeting. 

Our advancements and our downfalls hinge 
upon such slender potentialities. Innocence 
can be accorded a vengeance such as duplicity 
can never know. So philosophising, I watched 
Miss Foxfellowe tackling her food with that 
enviable appetite to be found in adolescence 
or in extreme old age. The dull dining-room 
possessed an ancient genius which permitted 
us on this hot summer’s day to settle in its 
almost chilly depths and savour with delight 
the warm smells from the near-by kitchen— 
smells of rich golden crackling, green veget- 
ables, and heavy, comforting soup. No lettuce 
leaves or fruit salad. Food was an oven 
arrangement at the Copper Dog. Summer and 
winter its matted wattles sturdily sandwiched 
between parget and panel kept out the 
weathers, and its small, flower-crowded 
windows most of the light. It was as if an 
antique peasantry, obliged to be so long each 
day in the wind-riven fields, had snugged the 
wood and plaster about them to make a 
sanctuary from the ubiquitous elements, a 
private place where no climate might touch 
them. 

Beer for the meal was drawn from the first 
of a row of barrels in a brick passage. From 
where Miss Foxfellowe and I sat we could see 
the pleasing operation. I watched as, 
oblivious of the general conversation, she 
turned her curiously-hooded glance to the 
various’ features of the room, as if in search 
for some secret essential. When she came to 
the little passage with its neat barrels, its 
scrubbed boards made as bright as a golden 
detail in a Dutch interior, she leaned forward 
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a trifle as though in sudden recollection. Then 
turning to me she said: ‘Tell Sempkin I will 
have mine in the nice old pot I left in the bar.’ 

The heroic measure was set before her and, 
to the alarm of little Miss Wynn sitting on her 
left, Miss Foxfellowe pulled it forward and 
drank long and appreciatively. Towards the 
end of the meal it was refilled at her request. 
As the rest of us rose for coffee, she, too, 
sought a more comfortable seat, bearing the 
pot libation-like before her, like a deplorable 
Ganymede. 


If things had not continued to happen from 
this point, if, for instance, the bus had been 
on time, or the landlady had not begun to 
possess a hardly-concealed desire for our swift 
departure—thereby settling us the more 
determinedly in our seats—all might have been 
well. The county would not have the embar- 
rassing wealth of two archzological societies. 
The Historical Commissioners, instead of 
being led into controversy over practically 
every issue, might have received a single 
authoritative report, thereby preventing the 
appalling sensationalism—which even leaked 
into the penny press—when the vaults of 
Aktonbury were opened in a search for the 
Lydgate pyx. This apart from the row over 
the hearth-tax and the scandalous nature of 
the disclosures in the Tanfield Correspon- 
dence, which was not supposed to have been 
published until the last member of the Reevey 
family had died. All this, and more, might 
have been avoided. 

And all this caused by, or to be traced to, 
an accident of physiognomy! As one upon 
a rare and delectable occasion sees in the 
passing crowd a young man with a proud and 
reminiscent head so like the faces on Torri- 
giano’s tombs that it seems a secret blend of 
patrician blood has lingered in time, bridging 
half a millennium by a countenance, so one 
perceived in Miss Foxfellowe more than a 
hint of the 18th century. It was as though 
she had arrived straight from the clumsy 
rooms of William Kent to meet our modern 
niceties with a robust, yet aristocratic, 


As the last drains were tilted from her beer- 
mug, she became suddenly aware of the 
ostentatious charade of the coffee-takers, who, 
seeking refuge in numbers, crowded upon each 
other’s shoulders holding their cups high. 
Faintly from the taproom came the sounds of 
muffled song. Whether the rustic merry- 
making offered a prompt escape from our self- 
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righteous company, or whether Miss Fox- 
fellowe imagined that in that ancient mirth she 
might, like Cecil Sharp, find a bucolic pearl of 
greatest price, we never knew. We only saw 
her rise with care and, clutching her mug, 
leave us. 


is difficult to know what exactly happened 
after this. A considerable interval must 
have passed, for I remember that, the crisis 
momentarily banished, we had settled down 
and were busily covering with a nacreous film 
of conversation our old irritants. So en- 
grossed had we become, indeed, that none of 
us noticed when the singing from the taproom 
stopped. When a distant shout of some 
majesty was heard, we continued to talk, each 
of us hoping that we might be guilty of an 
individual hallucination, yet all privately con- 
vinced that something was amiss. 

The distant noise by this time had grown 
very strange. To me it was for all the world 
as if I were in the vicinity of some ancient rite. 
Now there could be no mistaking the measured 
voice. But what was it engaged in? A little 
lecture to the labourers? A terrible public 
remorse for her social failings—with frag- 
ments of the Litany thrown in? 

We rose and hurried towards the taproom. 
With one door less between us and the voice, 
I was reminded of those dramatic critics who 
compare unfavourably the emotional stature 
of a modern actress with some legendary 
figure of the past whom they imagine no one 
is old enough to remember except themselves 
—Rachel, Réjane . . . It was such voices as 
that which we heard now that filled their ears 
and made all our present utterances seem thin. 

This brief soliloquy of mine was rudely 
interrupted by sounds of utmost confusion. 
A sort of howl interspersed itself with the 
splendid lines. ‘Disgusting!’ we heard a 
woman screech, and then, in the very height 
of complaint: ‘And you a lady, too.” Further 
protestations were drowned in the familiar and 
blissfully oblivious sonority. 

A fantastic sight met our gaze. The narrow 
ledges serving for seats around the bar were 
crowded with uncomfortable-looking yokels, 
their buttoned-up faces registering every 
emotion from leering pleasure to pent 
hostility. Before them stood Miss Fox- 
fellowe, her hat’ quavering, but her hands 
rigid and steady as she swung aloft her great 
quarten pot. 
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*Why—why, she’s drunk!’ murmured little 
Miss Wynn as we crowded in the door. 

But Miss Foxfellowe was beyond criticism, 
and, in the eyes of Canon Retort, plainly be- 
yond redemption. The hop had worked as 
nobly as the grape and had transported her 
back to some Attic glade of swains and wood- 
land deities. ‘“ For the nymphs of the springs, 
the glorious goddesses mountain-born, I beg a 
dole! O, Hermes, harken!”’ And with this 
fragment from Euripides she tipped her beer- 
mug in high libation before we could approach 
her. The mug wasn’t full, but it might well 
have been. The amber flood was astonishing 
in its richness. The almost stupefied yokels 
leaped from its splashing pool. The general 
hostility began to penetrate the warm classical 
miasma in which Miss Foxfellowe floundered. 
Summoning her dignity, she addressed herself 
to the furious landlady. ‘Kindly inform 
Canon Retort that Miss Foxfellowe will await 
him in the omnibus, my good woman.” 

*Tell him! I'll tell him,’ shouted the 
woman. ‘You disgraceful old creature—a 
lady, too. I'll tell him if it’s the last thing I 
do!’ She turned towards us, beside herself 
with anger. ‘Out! Out!’ she cried. Her 
face was purple and puckered like pickle- 
cabbage. ‘Out—every one of you! Dis- 
gusting |” 

In vain did Lady Bugle place two fingers in 
great kindness on the landlady’s flushed arm. 
In vain, too, the Canon’s firmness and dignity. 
It was ‘Out’ and ‘Out’ growing louder and 
louder. In a daze of humiliation we groped 
for our hats and papers and stirred towards 
the door. The bus met us with slightly miti- 
gating coincidence as the inn-door banged 
behind us. The Canon’s mouth worked 
nervously as he considered the many diffi- 
culties which had beset him in the past and 
added to them this latest effrontery. To be 
thrown out of an inn! 

The driver was told to drive straight home. 
On the back seat the committee huddled 
round the Canon as he told them that they 
must believe him when he said that the limit 
had been reached. Unknown to Miss Fox- 
fellowe, an obscure ruling was remembered 
and she was expelled from the Society. 


ISS FOXFELLOWE’S answer to the 
Canon’s chilly letter bearing this news 
to her came towards the end of that ‘same 
summer. It arrived in the form of an elegant 











card of spiralling copperplate. This 
announced that the New Suffolk Archzo- 
logical Society, under the leadership of Miss 
Adelaide Foxfellowe, F.R.S.A., invited me— 
my name was crabbed in her unsteady hand— 
to a visit to Pavely Castle. The invitation 
proved to me that my interest in her was of 
the most charitable kind, and in compassion 
for what I imagined to be her lonely state I 
accepted. 

There was considerable difficulty in getting 
a seat on the bus. It appeared that my charity 
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was shared by forty-three other members of 
the Canon’s group. I noticed that they were 
the people whose opinion had never been 
requested at any time and who had tolerated 
the whims of Mr Wynn’s committee for 
decades. Before us, as we travelled along, 
the great wicker hat dipped and rose. 
Occasionally its undulations became more 
precipitant as Miss Foxfellowe scotched some 
nonsense in a small book on pudding-stones 
which the British Museum had thought fit to 
send her. 


July First Story: Point of No Return by O. Esinger. 


June Reverie 


Slow wanes the golden afternoon 
Around the lake, along the glade, 

And warm the scented airs of June 
That fan us as we seek the shade. 

The genial sunshine overhead 

Has dashed with gold the shading plane 
And waving grasses softly spread 

A couch that woos us to remain 


Beside the stretch of sparkling green, 
All crisped and curled beneath the breeze 
That makes the shimmering poplar lean 
And whisper soft soliloquies. 

The high white vapours on the blue 

In stately order slowly go, 

And youth and summertime and you 

Are with me, more I need not know. 


So fret not if the long hours wear 
And slide in idleness away, 

But press the cooling turf and share 
The rapture of the summer day, 
And lend the hour your added light 
Of kindly smiling lips and eyes 
That shall illume the coming night 
With visions of a paradise 


J] may not know again. Be still 

And let me dream marauding time 
Has lost his power to work me ill, 
That yon slow sun no more shall climb 
Nor fall below the western hill, 

Nor shall your hand unclasp from mine 
Or sullen wreathing vapours chill 

Our spirits in the day’s decline. 


GroRGE ARNOLD. 





The Knoll 


Nature as an Agriculturalist 


RONALD K. 


isn’t often that one gets idle minutes on a 
farm, which I think is a great pity. Apart 
from the physical and mental benefits we 
derive from, say, lying on the short springy 
turf on a summer evening looking at the sky 
through the branches of a spruce tree, idle 
minutes allow us to see our work from a 
different angle—often with surprising results. 
For example, in idle minutes during the past 
three or four years I have been making a 
careful study of the knoll. This is a piece of 
rough grazing, a rocky spur jutting out from 
the hillside, flattish on top and with three 
steep faces, at the south, south-western, and 
south-eastern ends. In all, it will be about 
three acres in extent, and, except on the rocky 
faces, there is a thin skin of three or four 
inches of sandy, stony soil overlying the hard 
whinstone core. Apart from one clump of 
whin bushes, a crab-apple tree, two scrubby 
oaks, and a handful of birches scattered about, 
it grew very little except short wiry grass, a 
tuft or two of bell-heather, some thistles, and 
dense masses of bracken. 

Agriculturally it isn’t of much account, too 
poor and steep to cultivate and providing only 
sufficient grazing for a few black-faced sheep. 
Yet the curious thing is that while we have 
been carrying out a systematic programme of 
reclamation of the arable ground that lies on 
either side of the knoll the hill itself has under- 
gone a definite transformation. The fact is 
that more by accident than by design we have 
restored a balance which has enabled Nature 
to carry out her own reclamation programme, 
which has kept abreast of and, in some 
respects, surpassed our own. 


first step in the restoring of this balance 
was the removal of the sheep, which owing 
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to the limited size of the holding play no part 
in our programme. Decades of overstocking 
with sheep have resulted in all the finer grasses 
and herbage plants on the knoll being close- 
cropped as soon as they have appeared, and 
young tree-seedlings being destroyed before 
they have got a chance to establish themselves, 
leaving the field clear for the spread of the 
bracken. 

Thinning out the rabbits to protect our 
field-crops was the second step. The grazing 
habits of the rabbit are similar to, and possibly 
even more destructive than, those of the 
sheep. Man, in his efforts to safeguard his 
poultry stocks, has virtually eliminated the 
natural enemies of the rabbit—wild cats, foxes, 
badgers, weasles, stoats, hawks, and eagles, 
and thus allowed rabbits to multiply to such 
an extent that in many districts they represent 
a serious menace to agriculture. Six or seven 
rabbits will in one night consume as much 
green-stuff as a sheep. 

The third step was regular cutting of the 
bracken. We did this to get bedding for our 
cattle, cover for our potato-pits, and bulky 
material for our compost-heaps. For all 
these purposes bracken is a fairly good 
substitute for straw, and in the case of 
potatoes is probably even better, for its 
fungicidal properties help to keep the tubers 
clean and healthy. 

Step number four was occasional light 
grazing with a pony and a few cattle for short 
periods at different times of the year. This 
was done to rest our other fields, and resulted 
in heavy grazing of the wiry grasses—which 
the animals loved after their spell on the 
lusher grasses of the pastures—widespread 
trampling of the bracken, and considerable 
enriching of the soil with both urine and 
droppings. 








S you will see, all these steps were part of 
our programme for the other parts of 
the holding, and the benefits they brought to 
the knoll were merely incidental ; yet the 
transformation was little short of amazing. 
Over the past few years a number of birch, 
rowan, hazel, and ash trees have got firmly 
established, together with broom bushes, 
wild roses, blackthorns, and brambles. The 
bracken is not completely eradicated, but 
where formerly there was a solid mass four 
or five feet high there are now only a few 
scattered fronds, which rarely exceed a foot 
in height. In its place are good grasses, white 
clover, trefoils, and vetches, and a variety of 
other plants previously unknown on the knoll 
—foxgloves, bluebells, wild hyacinths, wild 
violets, rest-harrow, primroses, rock-roses, 
bedstraw, eyebright, and a great number of 
others. 

This extension of the flora on the knoll has, 
even in a few short years, resulted in a greater 
tendency to retain moisture and not become 
brown and burned up in dry weather. The 
erosion gullies, caused by a frost-loosening 
and rain-scouring, have practically dis- 
appeared under a healing carpet of green. 
The change is most marked on the bare rocky 
parts. In one particular corner, on a rock- 


slab lying at an angle of about fifty degrees— 
the sort of place where even in my most 
hopeful experimental moods I would never 
have dreamed of attempting to grow anything 
—Nature has really shown what she can do. 
First there was a primitive lichen, like a grey 


stain on the rock; then a yellowish moss 
appeared, followed by a bushy lichen. Some 
dust carried by the wind, an odd piece of 
manure rolling down the hill, a few wisps of 
straw and bracken from passing carts, some 
dead leaves; somehow they managed to build 
up behind the lichen; a tuft or two of grass 
appeared, a rock-rose plant, a clump of bell- 
heather, then a rowan tree and a bramble 
bush, searching out cracks and crannies into 
which they could thrust their roots. Now 
there is scarcely any of that rock-slab to be 
seen. 

There are some very interesting points here, 
points which we agriculturists are too often 
apt to overlook. The first is that man does 
not grow anything. He may plan, assist, and 
direct, but in the long run it is Nature who 
does the actual growing. And she has been 
doing it for thousands of years, and is still 
better at it than any of us will ever be. She 
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knows perfectly well what she wants, and she 
always gets it in the end, for the simple 
reason that she is not restricted by any 
hard-and-fast programmes or timetables or 
economic considerations. 

Scientists can produce imitation sea-water, 
the chemical composition of which is as far 
as we know identical in every respect to 
natural sea-water. But marine life will not 
survive or develop in it. However, as soon 
as a few teaspoonfuls of natural sea-water 
are added to the mixture, marine life begins 
to fiourish. 


O further examples will serve to illus- 
trate Nature’s superiority as an agricul- 
turist. Many years ago an acquaintance of 
mine, after trying with very limited success to 
run a sheep-farm on a bare, rocky, wind-swept 
peninsula on the west coast, finally moved to 
a kindlier district. Behind him he left two 
apple trees, and still, after all these years, 
without pruning, manuring, or spraying, and 
exposed to the bitter gales of winter, they 
annually produce crops of apples that would 
amaze any grower. Recently I fenced off a 
corner of an old grass field to make a vegetable 
garden, leaving a wide grass verge round the 
plots to prevent cattle from reaching over and 
eating my cabbages. The grass in these verges 
comes away much earlier in the springtime, 
grows taller and stronger, and retains its 
goodness far longer than any of the grasses in 
the fields that have been carefully cultivated 
and manured and sown with expensive seed- 
mixtures. 

Another interesting point underlined by our 
study of the knoll is that Nature works to a 
very definite plan. Disliking bare patches of 
ground, because they represent a break in her 
life-cycle, she sets about covering them over. 
To do this, to make plants grow and reproduce 
themselves, she must provide a stable soil— 
that is, one that will not be swept away by 
heavy rains or loosened by frost and blown 
away by the winds, and one that will retain 
moisture to dissolve the plant nutrients and 
render them available to the roots. 

Thus she starts with the simplest of mosses 
and lichens, which in living and dying help 
to accumulate soil to form a seed bed. Then 
come the grasses and creeping plants to bind 
the soil and encourage that variety of insect, 
bird, and animal life without which the cycle 
would be incomplete ; then fast-growing native 
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trees and shrubs, which also help to bind the 
soil and release the fertility elements locked up 
in the subsoil. 

Nature wastes nothing. Most plants draw 
the bulk of their food from the air—some 
authorities put the proportion thus obtained 
as high as 90 per cent—but they cannot do 
this unless the moisture content and the 
mineral content of the soil is right. Thus 
every leaf or twig that falls, every insect that 
dies, every particle of manure dropped by 
bird or animal, every speck of dust or pollen 
carried by the wind, adds to Nature’s carpet, 
the top layer of which is a sort of water- 
holding sponge, while the lower layers are 
constantly being reduced by insect, fungoid, 
or bacteriological action to the simple chem- 
ical forms, which, dissolved in the soil mois- 
ture, can be absorbed by the plant roots. 

As the fertility of the soil increases, so the 
number of plant species also increases. This 
ensures that there is a constant food-supply 
for every type of bird, beast, or insect that is 
liable to move into the area, and that, no 
matter how selective the feeding habits, the 
area will not become completely naked of 
vegetation. 


N everything, Nature attempts to maintain 


a balance. If certain species of plants 
become too numerous, the animals that feed 
on these plants increase accordingly, and if 
certain species of animals multiply beyond 
the available food-supply, their numbers are 
either checked by disease or by an increase in 
the numbers of animals that prey upon them. 
In the same way those plants and animals 
which have most natural enemies have a 
fertility-rate far in excess of less vulnerable 
species. This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of rabbits, who have few means of defence 
and are preyed upon by practically every 
predatory bird and animal. A pair of rabbits 
will breed five or six times a year, and each 
litter contains at least seven or eight young. 
These young rabbits begin to breed when six 
months old—often while the mother is still 
suckling a subsequent litter. 


Another, and perhaps the most important, 
point is that Nature is always constructive. 
At first sight it is difficult to think of hurri- 
canes, volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, and 
tidal waves as constructive phenomena, but 
they all have their part to play in Nature’s 
cycle. When man realises that Nature is 
always constructive and works in co-operation 
with her he generally succeeds; when he 
regards Nature as an enemy and fights against 
her, deliberately breaking the cycle at any 
point, he is almost certain to come off second 
best. 

This can be seen wherever man has carried 
out a policy of soil exploitation without regard 
for the laws of good farming. In Cartha- 
ginian days North Africa was a land of dense 
forests and rolling fertile plains, abounding 
in game of all sorts. The Romans, by burning 
off the trees and cropping with wheat year 
after year, reduced it to an arid desert. The 
same thing happened in America during last 
century. The early pioneers found the country 
covered with a layer of rich alluvial soil, 
several feet in depth, but in the cheap-food 
eta, when it was less costly to burn over a new 
area of ground and bring it under the plough 
than to manure an already worn-out area, 
this wealth was ruthlessly squandered. The 
result is periodic flooding in the great river 
valleys, floods that carry thousands of tons 
of soil into the sea every year, and enormous 
dust-bowls in the drier regions hundreds of 
miles in extent. 

The Scottish Highlands suffered from the 
same sort of maltreatment during the last 
hundred and fifty years. At the time when 
they carried their greatest population the hills 
of the Highlands were well-wooded and pro- 
vided pasturage for mixed herds of cattle, 
sheep, ponies, goats, and geese. With the 
destruction of the forests and the removal of 
the people and their mixed herds to make 
room for the sheep-ranches, the land has 
become waterlogged and overrun with 
bracken. According to the latest estimates, 
bracken alone has rendered at least two and 
a half million acres in the Highlands unfit for 
agricultural use. 





Very Old Eggs 
Odd Cures in China and Japan 





A. B. DAWSON 


— was after a long sitting over a game of 

mah-jongg that I noticed that my legs had 
swollen to double their size. Mrs Li said that 
it was due to beriberi, a suggestion that I 
violently repudiated. Beriberi I considered a 
disease of the poor, the effects of malnutrition. 
I said so. Mrs Li contradicted me. It was a 
deficiency complaint, she explained, naturally 
most likely to be found among the poor, but 
by no means confined to any class. She 
would send me a cure. Did I like very old 
eggs? I didn’t know. I had not tasted them. 
Well, never mind. She would send me some 
to-morrow. They were really excellent for 
beriberi. 

It was a little baffling to see when the eggs 
arrived that they were thickly encased in clay; 
but amah knew all about them. She prepared 
one for me, presenting it with the pleased 
expression of a chef displaying the speciality 
of the house. 

As I cut through the ovoid of greenish-black 
jelly I thought that I could see where the yolk 
had once been; but perhaps that was only 
my imagination. I shall not dwell upon the 
subject. Some people like very old eggs. 
Amah ate the rest of them, and Mrs Li said 
that she was glad that they had cured my 
beriberi; she had known that they would. 


HAVE not told this story just to mock at 

Chinese customs or beliefs. Anyone who 
has lived the greater part of his or her life in 
the Far East knows better than to mock at 
anything. The virtue in that very old egg 
must have been calcium; the shell is absorbed 
as time wears on. The Chinese never bother 
to go into details in the tiresome way we 
Westerners do. They knew all about vitamins 
long before we ever thought of them. They 


ate certain foods because they were good for 
this or for that. Why? Their old doctors 
knew why, but did not spoil the magic by 
explaining it. 

Long before Jenner experimented with cow 
vaccine the Chinese were practising a rough- 
and-ready method of vaccination by intro- 
ducing pus from a smallpox victim into the 
nasal passages of the person who wished to 
be immunised. The result was nasty, but 
they claimed that the sores in the nose were 
less horrible than the disease itself. 

Chinese peasants used to suck verdigris from 
copper coins as a remedy for cholera. Ver- 
digris, as you know, is the green rust of copper, 
and is poisonous. My English chemist says 
that the only remedy that he can think of that 
contains verdigris is the ointment for foot-rot 
in sheep. 

The curative powers of sulphur were known 
to the Japanese long before sulphur drugs 
were used by Europeans. Whooping-cough, 
which the Japanese call hiaku nichi bioki (the 
hundred days illness), was cured in Japan by 
sulphur fumes. The sufferer was gradually 
accustomed to the fumes by being put into a 
smoke-filled room for a few minutes at a time 
until he could spend long sessions in an 
atmosphere that would have choked a normal 
person. This treatment did relieve the spasms 
of coughing. 


HAVE, so far, discovered no link with 

Western medicine in my old Japanese 
nurse’s remedy for rheumatism. Let me first 
say that she was a very civilised woman. When 
she lived with us in England she was shocked 
at some of our customs. One was the way we 
took books from circulating libraries into our 
homes, not knowing who had last handled 
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them. This, Hana-san said, was dirty and 
foolish. 

The rheumatism cure belonged to the Japan 
days when we were children. Hana-san 
suffered from rheumatism, and was parti- 
cularly miserable during the nubai or rainy 
season. We always knew when she was in 
severe pain, because the fig-leaves would be 
arranged outside the nursery windows. Hana 
would inspect them hopefully from time to 
time throughout the day, and, when the 
necessary amount of sparrows’ droppings had 
been collected, she would take the leaves away, 
boil them, and drink the water. When we 
expressed grave doubts about the whole thing, 
Hana assured us that little birds were ex- 
ceptionally clean, and that the medicine was 
wonderful. 

Years afterwards, in China, I was told that 
bird’s-nest soup was good for the body. Con- 
trary to common belief, the Chinese do not 
regard it as a regular item on their menu. It 
is too expensive. Neither is one served with a 
bird’s nest floating in a soup tureen. The 
preparation is, I believe, a long and tedious 
business. 

Among my Chinese friends was the charm- 
ing wife of a diplomat. She had travelled to 
most of the European capitals, and spoke 
several languages. One afternoon she showed 
me a glass of water in which something was 
dissolving. As she stirred it with a pair of 
chopsticks, minute particles detached them- 
selves from the shapeless lump at the bottom 
of the tumbler; these she picked out one by 
one until the water was again clear. ‘It is 
very troublesome,’ she said, with a sigh. ‘It 
takes such a long time to make clean.’ It was 
a tiny piece of bird’s nest, horribly expensive, 
that she had been soaking for days in order 
to extract the substance that was so highly 
valued as a tonic. Any old bird’s nest won’t 
do. It has to be a special kind that comes 
from far-away places. Hence the fabulous 
price. 


spite of the numerous clever Chinese 
doctors who have qualified in Europe, and 
who practise medicine according to the most 
up-to-date Western standards, the old ways 
are still preferred by many Chinese to anything 
that Western civilisations can offer. Surgery 
is regarded with horror by the lower classes, 
who will die rather than submit their bodies 
to the knife. 

A friend of mine told me that her baby 
amah complained of deep pains in her 
stomach, and seemed so ill that she sent her to 
her own doctor. After an X-ray the doctor 
diagnosed a cancer, and advised an immediate 
operation. Delay, he said, would be fatal. 
*She wouldn’t have it,’ said my friend. ‘She 
said that she would be all right if only she 
could get back to her own home in the country 
herb, as far as I could make out, that did not 
grow here.’ 

“What happened?’ 

*She turned up again after six months 
looking perfectly well. I sent her to my doctor 
again and he ordered another X-ray. It 
didn’t show any trace of the cancer.” 

‘What did the doctor say to that?’ 

*He said that it couldn’t have been cancer 
after all.’ 

This is an infuriating story, I know, but 
real stories are never tidy. Neither are the 
Chinese, for that matter. They are rather 
haphazard in their methods, and seldom 
serious about anything except money. It will 
be rather frightening if the Chinese ever do 
become a serious people. They are not parti- 
cularly gentle, and only their intelligence and 
humour have saved them from excesses during 
the long centuries of their civilisation. It is 
interesting to remember that they knew of 
gunpowder in the 6th century—and used it to 
make fireworks. Had they been a serious 
people they might have felt it their duty to 
force their creeds and their way of life upon 
the other nations of the world. 


A 


Paradox 


The amethyst is said to be 
For drunkenness a remedy; 
But when it shines from your sweet eyes 


Intoxication in it lies! 


T. STEPHANIDES. 








First Ascent 





IAN MACKERSEY 


PROM Weisshof village the Spitzhorn 
looked unclimbable. Forbidding and 
steep, it rose in a great sweep above the green 
terraces of the Alpine meadows, a jagged 
pyramid of ice and rock. It was 14,275 feet 
high and there was no record of anyone ever 
having reached the top. 

Many climbers had tried. Every summer 
they tried. They came up the valley in the 
decrepit old charabanc—young men, middle- 
aged veterans, do-or-die Germans, carefree 
Frenchmen, excitable Italians, and occa- 
sionally a quiet serious-faced party from 
England. And with them came all the para- 
phernalia of mountaineering—ice-axes and 
great coils of spanking new rope, crampons 
and pitons, sleeping-bags and Alpine tents. 
They would spend the first night at Pierre’s 
little inn. Everybody started from the inn, 
with its steep red-tiled roof on the slopes 
above the village. It was the only inn in 
Weisshof. 

On the first day they would climb to the 
Georg Ridge hut. It was at 9700 feet and 
little serious climbing was involved in reaching 
it. On the second day—depending cn whether 
they took the east or west buttress—the parties 
would go either to the Wilhelm refuge, a tiny 
wooden bivouac perched at the foot of the 


east ridge at 12,100 feet, or would spend the 
night in their own tents beside the Nord- 
Ouest Glacier, below the west buttress. On 
the third day they would attempt the final 
assault. 

It seemed to matter little which buttress they 
tackled. Each in its own way had proved 
insurmountably hard. Several parties had 
got to within 500 feet of the summit using the 
west face. But the near-vertical pitch which 
then separated them from victory was tech- 
nically more difficult than the whole 2000 feet 
of the east buttress. For its part, the east 
route might have been just possible but for 
the Walkerei chimney. Two hundred feet 
high and close to perpendicular, it offered too 
few holds for clawing hands and boots; no 
one had been known to struggle more than a 
third of the way up it. 

Ten climbers had fallen to their death from 
the chimney, six had been killed on the ridge 
below, and four had fallen from the west 
buttress. Twenty men. The bodies of several 
had never been recovered. Buried by snow 
before they could be found, they lay preserved 
somewhere in the cold mortuary of one of the 
Spitzhorn glaciers. The others had been 
brought back to the little cemetery among the 
mountain-flowers on the alp above the inn. 
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But the neat rows of stone crosses, whose 
numbers grew with the passing summers, 
were no deterrent to attempts to conquer the 
Spitzhorn. It was almost as if the little 
headstones were a challenge. They gave the 
peak a macabre, defiant quality which too few 
mountaineers could resist. 

Maurice and me for instance. 


E arrived in Weisshof from Paris one 

glorious June afternoon in 1953. From 
our bedroom window at the inn we saw the 
sun’s last rays lying soft and pink on the great 
ice-fall which clung like a crudely-iced cake 
between the east and west buttresses. We 
were superbly fit and very excited at the 
prospect of the tussle ahead. 

Old Pierre, with his flowing white moustache 
and a face like cracked leather, was not 
encouraging. ‘They all think that they can 
do it,’ he said bitterly, shaking his head. 
‘They all think they are better than the 
hundreds who have tried before. “Pierre,” 
they say, “take a good look at your virgin 
Spitzhorn. In two days it will be virgin no 
longer. We shall have conquered it. Wait 
and see.” But when I tell them no man will 
ever climb the Spitzhorn, they laugh. They 
do not know that old Pierre is right.’ 

We left at first light. It was cool in the 
pine-woods and we moved quickly. The 
tinkle of cow-bells faded away below and soon 
we were above the trees and stepping it out up 
the long rock-ridge to the Georg hut. It was 
4 o’clock when we arrived. Because it was 
so early and we felt so fit, Maurice said: 
‘Why not push on and set up our high camp 
to-night, Jean? We have four hours’ daylight 
left.” 

Of course I agreed. We had chosen the 
west buttress route, so, as the shadows 
lengthened on the rock slopes around us, we 
roped up and picked our way across the 
glacier between the east and west ridges, 
cutting steps with our axes. 

Under the grey bulk of the west buttress 
we pitched our little tent among the boulders 
beside the glacier. It was freezing at 11,000 
feet when the sun went. We climbed into our 
sleeping-bags and cooked supper on the 
primus inside the tent. It was a cold, still 
night. The only sounds were the roar of the 
wind high up on the Spitzhorn and the sub- 
terranean grindings of the glacier beside us. 

The alarm woke us at 4 a.m. Sleepily I 
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peeped out of the tent. We were in luck. It 
was a calm, cloudless morning. We thawed 
our boots over the primus, had a quick 
breakfast, and packed up. 

It was 5.30 when we roped up and set off. 
I took the lead. It was serious rock-climbing 
from the start. The ridge was steep, steeper 
than any other ridge I could remember, and 
the rock treacherously loose. We moved one 
at a time. Maurice would belay me while I 
climbed ahead. Then I in turn would hold 
him while he crept up to my new position. 

At 10 o’clock we were at 13,000 feet. We 
could see the rock pinnacle of the summit only 
1200 feet above us. It looked tantalisingly 
close. But between us and the top lay some 
of the most difficult rock-climbing in the 
world. 

Maurice took the lead. A vertical slab 
30 feet high barred our way. Maurice said: 
*Hold me, Jean. I think it'll go to the 
left.’ 

I looped the rope round a rock and he 
disappeared round the side of the slab. 
Slowly, painfully slowly, the rope snaked 
after him. Then it stopped. Five minutes 
passed. Ten. I was getting impatient. It 
was only four hours to our safe turn-around 
time to get off the ridge before dark, and we 
were still a long way from the top. 

The rope began to slide away again. And 
presently Maurice’s voice drifted round the 
rock. ‘Okay, Jean, I’m holding you.’ 

He took up the slack. Gingerly I followed 
the rope round the slab. It led along a narrow 
crack barely two inches wide and in places 
less. Below the crack was a perpendicular 
drop of 2000 feet to the glacier below. But 
heights don’t often worry me, and I’ve used 
a lot less crack than two inches before. 

At the far end the crack petered out. The 
rope disappeared round a nasty overhang. It 
had an apology of a foothold at the base, but 
no handhold above. I marvelled that Maurice 
had forced it. 

Somehow I, too, got round. With out- 
spread arms I held myself to the face with the 
friction of my windbreaker. And then 
Maurice’s gloved hand gripped mine and he 
was pulling me past the overhang back on to 
the knife-edge of the ridge again. 


was easier going after that until we 
reached the base of the final 500 foot pitch, 
the pitch that had defied them all. We had 





often seen this summit face—in photographs. 
Now, standing below it, we realised how it 
had apparently repulsed all previous attempts. 

It was a 500 foot spire of rock, sheer as a 
church steeple on our side and with about as 
many footholds. It looked utterly hopeless. 
There didn’t even seem to be a crack that 
would start us on the first six feet. We both 
felt the bitter frustration and disappointment. 

Maurice was peering over the edge of the 
ridge. It dropped away steeply on both sides. 
‘Jean,’ he called, ‘come here.” He pointed 
down the vertical face. ‘That long crack,’ he 
said excitedly. ‘See how it runs right round 
the mountain. It goes almost to the east 
ridge. What do you say? If we could make 
the east ridge at this level it’d be in the 

' 


I leaned over the edge and looked at the 
crack. In parts it was barely even that. But 
it certainly stretched almost the full 100 yards 
across to the easier section of the east ridge 
above the Walkerei chimney. I wondered if 
it had been tried before. And then I said: 
“Sure. Let’s have a shot at it. We'll need 
every foot of rope we've got.” 

We drove a piton firmly into a cleft and 
looped a hundred feet of rope through it, 
dangling both ends over the precipice. 
Maurice went down, feeding the rope over his 
shoulder, round his body and through his 
legs. I held him with the main rope that 
linked us. 

Fifty feet down, his feet found the crack. 
He moved along the narrow ledge a few yards 
and then I followed him. We ieft the double 
rope hanging there, in case we needed to come 
back that way, and began to inch our way 
along the crack. There were few handhoids. 
We faced the wall and moved sideways. If 
one of us had fallen he would have snatched 
the other with him. Nothing could have 
saved us. For the first time in all my twenty 
years in the mountains I was terrified. But 
something—perhaps it was the nearness of 
success—drove me on despite my cold fear. 

It took us an hour to reach the edge of the 
east ridge. But the crack ended below and 
out of reach of the ridge. We were stuck. 
Like flies on a wall we clung there, gasping 
for breath, hearts pounding. Between my 
legs I saw giddily the debris-stained glacier, 
2000 feet straight down. I didn’t look down 
again. 

Maurice was tying a lasso in the end of a 
rope. With a sudden twist of his arm he 


FIRST ASCENT 


tossed it at a small sharp pinnacle on the 
ridge above. It missed and the noose slid 
down the face below us. Slowly he hauled 
it in, recoiling. Then he flung again. It 
slipped over the point of the outcrop and 
Maurice quickly jerked it tight. It was a 
brilliantly skilful bit of work. ‘Well done,’ I 
said, cheek close against the rock, breathing 
hard. 

Hand over hand, Maurice went up the rope. 
How he had the strength after that creep from 
the west ridge I don’t know. His face under 
his red woollen beret was looking down at me. 
I felt the rope tighten round my waist. I 
seized the hanging rope and struggled up. 
Maurice helped me. If he hadn't, I would 
never have done it. 

Exhausted, we lay on the rocks of the east 
ridge, fighting to recover our breath and 
savouring the security of ten broad feet of 
firm ridge. Then Maurice looked at his 
watch. ‘It’s after two,’ he said. ‘Come on. 
There’s nothing to it now.’ 

He was right. We were only 200 feet from 
the top. It was a steep 200 feet, but after the 
perilous crack it was like an autobahn. We 
were on top half-an-hour later. 

Involuntarily we shouted for the joy of it. 
All the tension of the last few hours went out 
of us that way. Then we shook hands and 
took each other’s photographs with Maurice’s 
camera. Far below we could see the little red 
dots of the village roofs. We waved in case 
Pierre was looking through the telescope. We 
had conquered the Spitzhorn. We were the 
happiest on earth in that moment of 
triumph. 


aS we began the descent Maurice 
pulled a slender bamboo wand from his 
rucksack and tied a handkerchief to one end. 
Then he planted it in a cairn of rocks. ‘They'll 
see that through glasses,’ he said. And then 


he added: ‘And let’s leave our names on a 
piece of paper ina tin. Sort of proof positive.’ 

We scribbled our names on a corner of the 
map, tore it off and folded it into a tobacco- 
tin. Maurice rolled away a stone to cover it. 
Suddenly I heard him cry: ‘My God, Jean— 
look!’ 

I glanced down. Under the rock lay a 
rusty tin. Tins don’t get up on to 14,000-foot 
mountain-peaks by themselves. Someone 
had been there before us. The Spitzhorn was 
not virgin. We were not the first. 
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Dejectedly we opened the tin. Inside, 
preserved in a strip of oilskin, was a card. 
And written on it in faded ink were the 
names of three men: ‘ Ulrich Schneider, Hans 
Ritter, Alphonse Reynaud,’ and the date: 
*7th July 1932.’ 

We looked at each other. ‘Twenty-one 
years ago,’ Maurice said incredulously. 

*But there’s no record of it,’ I said. ‘Why 
didn’t they claim a first ascent? It doesn’t 
add up.’ 

“Well,” said Maurice, ‘good luck to them, 
anyway. We'll put our own names in the 
same tin—as a sort of belated salute.’ 

Carefully we replaced the rock and began 
the descent. We were disappointed and 
puzzled. It was straightforward going except 
for the Walkerei chimney. The chimney may 
have defeated every attempt to scale it, but 
going down was child’s play—with the rope. 
We used our last two coils, joining them 
together to reach down the full 200 feet of 
the long vertical crack. We were certainly 
thankful for all the rope we had brought. 

It was 7 o’clock when we got down to the 
Wilhelm refuge. But we didn’t stop. We 
pressed on to the Georg hut. We arrived by 
torchlight at midnight. It was late next morn- 
ing when we woke. We reached the inn at 
dusk. 


UITE a crowd of villagers were waiting 

to welcome us. They had seen us on 

the summit through telescopes. There was 

even a comical three-piece band playing the 
Marseillaise in our honour. 

Wearily we trudged up to the inn. People 

were thumping us on the back and shaking 

our hands. Someone had taken my pack 


from my shoulders. At the door old Pierre 

*Tell them to break it up,’ Maurice shouted 
to him. ‘And stop that music... We weren’t 
the first .. . There was a tin on top. . . Three 
other men beat us by twenty-one years!’ 

The smile went from Pierre’s face. The 
band stopped playing and the villagers were 
awkwardly silent. It was suddenly very quiet 
in the village. ‘Can you remember the names?’ 
Pierre asked quietly. 

*How could I ever forget them?’ Maurice 
said. ‘Schneider, Ritter, and Reynaud— 
July the seventh, nineteen thirty-two. Two 
Boches and a Frenchman.’ 

Pierre did not answer. A faraway look 
had come into his eyes. The villagers were 
muttering in excited groups. 

*Do you remember them, Pierre?’ I asked 
“You were here then, weren’t you?’ 

Pierre suddenly seemed to look very old. 
‘It cannot be possible. It cannot be,’ he 
murmured half-aloud. 

‘What, Pierre. What cannot be possible?’ 
Maurice demanded. 

‘Come with me,’ he said. ‘I will show you.’ 

We followed the old man up the steps 
behind the inn to the little graveyard on the alp 
above. He led us to three graves. They stood 
a few feet apart from the rest. He pointed 
to them. ‘There are your men,’ he said. 

We bent down to read the names in the 
fading light. But we knew now whose they 
must be: Ulrich Schneider, Hans Ritter, 
Alphonse Reynaud—14th July 1932. 

‘They fell from the east ridge,’ Pierre said 
hoarsely. “They were roped together. We 
found them a week later. Alphonse—’ his 
voice broke with the pain of old memories, 
‘Alphonse was my son.” 


Heart’s Haven 


Here is the place and here the scene 
That holds my thought a captive yet— 

The mountain-land of might-have-been 
That none, once knowing, may forget. 


Enchanted hills whose singing streams 
Spill music down forgotten years— 
Wild hills of joy, of youth, of dreams, 
Of laughter on the edge of tears. 


Time will not wait, and love grows old, 
Yet these remain—the curlew’s cry; 

The folded glens; the summits cold 
That lean, unchanged, against the sky. 


BreNDA G. MACROw. 





The Greatest Horserace in History 





J. ALVIN KUGELMASS 


EEMS that the boys were squatting on 

their hunkers in the little town of Chadron, 
Nebraska, and, as usual, throwing it around. 
And, as usual, the topic was horseflesh. It 
was 1893, and Chadron, several hundred miles 
from the nearest railroad, had not yet been 
tetched by the iron monsters. 

One of the boys allowed that the fancy 
thoroughbreds in the East, many sired by 
English horse nobility, were the best in the 
land. Another, spitting reflectively in the 
dust, opined that a Western pinto might not 
be as fast on a short stretch, but he’d last 
longer in a far push. The argument got 
pretty hot and the boys adjourned to Karl 
Osborne’s office. Karl was not only editor 
of the Chadron Argus, a weekly, but was also 
the last word in disputes, simply because he 
had most of the reference-books in town. 

Karl stroked his whiskers and said forcibly 
that he was willing to bet the West produced 
horses that could run corrals around the four- 
footed aristocrats of the East. After so say- 
ing, he did a story on his argument for his 
paper: and, being a local correspondent for 
several Eastern papers, filed a challenge on 
the telegraph-lines. The challenge, in effect, 
said that the curried and combed four-footeds 
wouldn’t last in a race that wasn’t laid out on 
a green carpet and one that wouldn’t go 
round and round on a track. Furthermore, 
he said that a Western horse would run until 
three legs were dragging, and he proposed a 
race to the Chicago Columbian Exposition 
that was due to open in two months or so. 
The Exposition had been planned to com- 
memorate a little voyage made by a fellow 
called Columbus back in 1492. 

Karl had no takers from the East and 
immediately he wrote a story claiming victory 
for the West by default. But somehow the 
idea caught fire among the gentry in Dawes 


County, of which Chadron was a principal 
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seat, and they began to promote the race, 
from Chadron to Chicago—a cool 1000 miles. 

The big new-rich ranchers got together a 
purse of $500 and coaxed shopkeepers in the 
county to put up free equipment, such as 
saddles, stirrups, bacon and beans, blankets, 
tents, and six-shooters. Everybody fell in 
love with the idea, and then somebody re- 
membered that Buffalo Bill was putting on a 
show at the Exposition. So Karl wired Bill, 
and Bill wired right back that he would add 
$500 to the purse, providing the winner would 
pull up in front of the Buffalo Bill corral at 
the fairgrounds. 

The thing was set, the purse was attractive, 
and all that was needed were horses and 
riders crazy enough to try it. 


[K ABE. sot damm with sho big anche and 
began to work out the course of the race. 
Each rider, it was agreed, was to have a spare 
horse. And each horse was not to bear less 
than 150lb. The race was to begin at Chadron 
on 13th June at high noon, rain or shine. 
And, as traced out, it was to run first to Lone 
Pine, O’ Neill, and Wausa, in Nebraska. After 
crossing the state line, it was to continue on 
to Sioux City, Galva, Fort Dodge, and several 
other minor points in Iowa; and from there 
into Freeport and De Kalb, Illinois, and thence 
winding up in Chicago. 

During the first few days, after handbills 
had been sent round and neighbouring counties 
aroused by telegraph, takers were few. Then 
the usual complement of drunks and Indians 
came by to see whether they could snag any 
of the free offers of saddles and blankets and 
food. By ist June there were only about 
three serious contenders, and these were 
entered by ranch-owners who were wild about 
the idea. 

Several hundred drifters dropped by the 
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Argus office to inquire into the rules and, 
shaking their heads, drifted by. But by the 
5th of June the race took on new prospects 
with the arrival from Chicago of ten thorough- 
breds, several of which had been sent from as 
far as New York. These were accompanied 
by professional jockeys and trainers. However, 
the poor roads from the nearest railroad 
station far to the south had so debilitated 
both horses and men that only four of the 
horses and one jockey were fit and ready for 
the 13th. 

Then there came an avalanche of con- 
tenders from small ranchers who were eyeing 
the fat purse. Most, however, blanched at 
the course, shook their heads, and loped away. 
On the day and hour, eighteen horses and 
nine riders were lined up in front of the 
Blaine Hotel in Chadron. 

Meantime, a rider-cyclist-reporter from the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, a publicity man—poster 
man from Buffalo Bill’s Chicago corral, and a 
telegrapher from the American Associated 
Wire Press Service all came to town to be in 
at the firing shot. 

Drinks were on the house that day. The 
whole town turned out, as well as a good 
percentage of the county. Several Indian 
tribes settled on the outskirts and made a 
colourful fringe for several acres about. 
The U.S. Far Western Ninth Cavalry sent a 
platoon of eighteen men, and someone even 
managed to bring in a small cannon—to echo 
the starting gun. 

When the eighteen horses and nine riders 
lined up this was the roster: Emmet Albright, 
riding Outlaw and Joe Bush; James H. 
Stephens, also known as Rattlesnake Pete, 
riding General Grant and Dick ; George A. 
Jones, the lone Easterner, riding thorough- 
breds George and Romeo; Doc Middleton, 
riding Geronimo and Jimmy; C. W. Smith, 
riding Dynamite and Red Wing; David 
Douglas, riding Monte Christo and Wide 
Awake; Joseph Gillespie, riding Billy Mack 
and Billy Shafer; Joseph E. Campbell, riding 
Boomerang and Boomer; John Berry, riding 
Poison and Sandy. 

Each contestant was equipped with a pencil- 
map of the route, and the local groceryman 
performed the weighing in on his big scales, 
which he used for bags of grain. 

The day was lovely, the sun warm, and 
the track looked fast. The starter, one of the 
Chadron bartenders, pulled the trigger, the 
cannon echoed, the Ninth Cavalry platoon 
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cracked its rifles, the Indians screamed, cow- 
boys fired in the air, the Dawes County gentry 
ran their horses round and about firing six- 
shooters, and the mass got away. Several 
ladies, the JInter-Ocean reporter reported, 
almost fell off the Blaine Hotel porch in their 
excitement. 

When the dust had cleared, it was obvious 
that Jones, the Eastener, was far in the lead. 
Riding George, with Romeo tethered behind, 
the jockey made a fast getaway and was some 
fifty yards in the lead before the rest of the 
race posse had cleared for the plains that 
stretched ahead. The population then ad- 
journed for lunch and bets, while the Inter- 
Ocean man fussed with his motor-cycle and 
made a late starter. Karl and the wire- 
service man ran for the telegraph-office and 
the news was off. 


EANTIME, the men were cantering in a 

bunch, talking and laughing. It was 
going to be a long race and there was plenty 
of time. 

John Berry, riding Poison and Sandy, was 
the dourest of the bunch. He had much at 
stake. To begin with, he had left his wife and 
two children with most of the food he had 
received gratis as an entrant. His family 
were living in a shack several miles out of 
town, where for some three years he had 
been trying to coax a crop from the stony soil. 
He had been unemployed for about five years. 
He was neither a farmer nor a cowboy. His 
farm, such as it was, and the best pickings he 
could get as a homesteader, was not only 
badly run but was also running downhill. 
John and his family were in bad shape. 

Five years previously he had been the 
owner of a stagecoach run down in Colorado. 
What with subsidies from the Government 
for mails, freightage, and frequent passengers 
for the copper diggings, he had done fairly 
well. But, as copper came alive in the world 
economy and as it appeared in rock forma- 


loss, and soon he lost his mail franchises. 
One thing John i 




















THE GREATEST HORSERACE IN HISTORY 


prizes were in, he could get himself a good 
ranch site and settle down to horse-breeding 
for the ranchers. John was in it for the money, 
not the glory. 

Oddly enough, several others were in it 
for the same reason. Doc Middleton, for 
example. Doc, a small rancher, was anxious 
to pull up stakes and go farther west. He was 
supposed to be the ex-chieftain of a gang of 
horse-thieves in a period when horse-stealing 
was no longer profitable but very dangerous, 
what with the new brand-markings. Doc was 
not only tired of his reputation, but he, too, 
wanted to pull up stakes and go more west 
than ever. Moreover, Federal men had 
been after him, and that spurred his race. 
He, also, knew horses. 

Then there was Gillespie, riding Billy Mack 
and Billy Shafer. Joe Gillespie, who had 
been known in the area as the finest horse- 
man, was at the time of the race about fifty-six 
years old. He had lost a good ranch spread 
in a poker-game and was anxious for another 
stake. 

The other riders had their own incentives, 
but they must have been powerful ones if they 
undertook the biggest horse-run of all time. 


O days went by and most of the riders 
separated. Some bedded down at livery 
hotels, while others rolled up in blankets for 
a short nap. Some rubbed their horses down, 
watered them and grazed them while they 
rolled a smoke or two. But John Berry, 
sensitive to horse endurance and horse psy- 
chology from his stagecoach days, tested at 
his reins’ ends just how Poison and Sandy 
were doing. He could feel that little drag or 
that slight falter and began to lay down for 
himself and his horses the policy of the famed 
Pony Express riders—the long cantering 
gallop and the frequent rest. Sometimes, on 
good stretches, he would leg his horses and 
break them into a breathless pace just before 
the break of ten minutes or so. 

But George A. Jones, the professional 
jockey, rode his thoroughbreds, George and 
Romeo, into O’Neill on the 15th of June at 
about 8 o’clock in the morning. O’Neill had 
been up since dawn, waiting for the riders. 
Stretched across the main street, which was 
also the main road to Wausa, the third point 
on the course, was a huge table mounted on 
wooden horses. There was also a brass band 
which oompahed like mad. The long table 


acted as a barrier and George dismounted 
and almost fell with fatigue. 

He was immediately given several stirrup- 
cups of raw whisky. Inhabitants of O'Neill, 
not knowing how delicate thoroughbreds are 
reared, gave them portions of the same, 
though diluted with water. All kinds of game 
were groaning the board and George fell to. 
Everyone was sure that no other rider had 
passed through. Jones, apparently, had a 
good lead. 

At close on 11 o’clock, just as Jones was 
about to mount and get on his way, John 
Berry came trotting into town. The brass 
band gave forth, John leaned down for a 
welcome drink, accepted a big handout of 
venison and jerky, allowed his horses to be 
watered, lifted his hat gravely in salute, and 
quietly but rudely rode about the table barrier 
and took for the highroad. 

The townsfolk were nonplussed, but they 
were soon distracted by the arrival of the 
other contenders, who not only dismounted 
but also took time out to tell of their arduous 
adventures. Refreshed and hilarious, seven 
of the racers took the road out of O’Neill in a 
bunch. Behind them, the town was riotous, 
drunk, and almost a shambles, what with the 
various disputes over who would win. The 
lone O'Neill bar was drained of its last bottle. 

The little caravan soon swept in sight of 
Wausa, just about fourteen hours away, and 
shortly came up with John Berry and George 
Jones. The nine men and eighteen horses 
hove into Wausa and the whole town got out 
of bed and became hosts. 

The Wausa interlude lasted about four 
hours, with one man, Davy Douglas, dropping 
out from a combination of horse-sickness and 
hangover. Davy claimed, the IJnter-Ocean 
reporter said, that the rolling motion of three 
days’ riding had gotten him down. The good 
people of Wausa understood it, simply because 
in the cow and horse country nausea, not 
unlike that developed on ships, was not un- 
common after a long ride. However, it is 
noteworthy that Davy stayed in Wausa for 
several weeks recovering. Likely, he was 
still being féted. 


T= the race got rough. All the riders 
were accustomed to the flat plains of 
Nebraska, but, as the continental incline 
began to lower itself as the course led into 
Iowa, and slight hills appeared, horses and 
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men began to show the ravage of time and 
distance. 

John Berry, however, plodded ahead at 
an easy lope, before him the image of his 
wife, his children, and the nebulous ranch 
which would be made possible in Chicago, if 
he won. At Sioux City John was the fourth 
man to come to town. Ahead of him were 
James H. Stephens, Emmet Albright, and 
Doc Middleton. The trio had accepted a 
collation of whisky and fodder for themselves 
and their horses and had whooped out of 
town, the Sioux City people said, seven hours 
previously. 

John Berry dismounted, caressed Poison 
and Sandy, saw to it that they were rubbed 
down by the kindly townsfolk, rolled himself 
up on the bar floor after a snifter, rose, had 
himself shaved by the town barber, dunked 
his head in the water-trough, shook hands all 
around, got on Poison, and trotted out of 
town stroking his walrus whiskers. 

Through Galva, Fort Dodge, both in Iowa, 
the aristocratic jockey and three riders were 
far ahead of John Berry, perhaps by some 
75 to 100 miles. But about a day before 
Freeport, Illinois, on the home stretch, things 
began to happen. Emmet Albright was 
found by John Berry on the wayside, his leg 
broken after he had been thrown by his horse 
Outlaw. John made splints for Emmet, 
helped him on to Joe Bush, Albright’s second 
horse, tied him securely to the saddle, and 
rode on, with that tireless trot. 

At Freeport, when John rode into town, 
haggard and unshaven, he found that Romeo 
had dropped dead of a heart-attack and had 
been left on the road. George A. Jones’s 
other horse, George, the prime thoroughbred, 
had foundered and was limping. John 
shook hands with Jones and pressed on. He 
was now but 130 miles from Chicago, the 
World’s Fair, and the prizes which he was sure, 
with personal appearances, would run into at 
least $5000. 

At De Kalb, Illinois, in the northern part of 
the state, John stopped, and had both his 
horses reshoed. Also, he allowed himself a 
mouthful of food and weighed himself. He 
noted with approval that from 140 Ib. he had 
dropped to 110 Ib. 

The horses, he saw, didn’t look too good. 
Their eyeballs were flaring — their 
were distended. Their coats were 
and they were nervous and 2 rtired. 
reared at the slightest touch and their 
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were full of saddle-sores. John medicated 
their backs, spoke to them softly, caressed 
their ears, and loped on with the same tireless 
trot. His walrus moustache was still groomed, 
his hat was brushed. Only when he dis- 
mounted, the Jnter-Ocean cyclist-reporter 
reported, was there a noticeable change. 
‘Berry sacrifices everything to make it easier 
for his horses,’ his account said. Berry, 
ee 


Ad Do Kalb Berry changed his tactics. He 
hired a boat to take himself and his two horses 
across a river, instead of giving himself a 
three-hour wait for a ferry, bought himself 
whisky andanewhat. Hedrank halfhis whisky 
and gave some to Poison and to Sandy. Then 
he junked gear on both horses, including 
guns, tent, fodder, food, and biankets. He 
drove in stirrups, whacked his new hat against 
Poison, and galloped out of town. The trio 
floated down the last stretch to Chicago. 
Caroom, caroom, caroom, with Berry slapping 
his hat, Poison stretching it out, and Sandy 
loping easily behind. 

And so they made the last dash. It was now 
the night of 24th June, with the 25th looming 
up as they made their way southerly. 


ERRY had been in the saddle for about 
twelve days. His cheeks were gaunt and 
his hair flew behind him. He was a man 
On and on he flew, and soon he 
felt the texture of the ground beneath him 
change in character. He was on cobblestones 
and there were signs telling him he was in 
Chicago. It was about 11 a.m. in the morn- 
ing, and he flung forward, with the manes of 
his horses streaming in the wind. Because of 
his costume and the spare horse, he was 
recognised by a mounted policeman. 

Down California Avenue they went, the 
policeman leading the way, followed by the 
buckskinned rider and the wild-eyed horses. 
They turned on Jackson Street, with Berry 
shouting all the way: ‘Are you taking me to 
Bill Cody’s corral?’ The mounted police- 
man shouted back against the wind: ‘I know 
just where to take you, right to the Columbian 
Exposition.’ 


Down 22nd Street they went, and then 
over to Michigan Boulevard, the direct road 
to the fairgrounds. A kind of grapevine 
went about the city at the wild sight and 
crowds gathered as the crazy gallopers made 








their way. Flowers were tossed at Poison, 
and Berry swung his hat and shouted. The 
entourage drew up in front of Buffalo Bill’s 
corral with John Berry easily the winner by 
some four hours and crying with exultation 
and exhaustion. 

The rest is anticlimatic. Later, nearly four 
hours later, Joe Gillespie came in, riding 
Billy Mack and Billy Shafer. Just behind was 
Smith on Dynamite with Red Wing trailing. 

John Berry slept for twenty-four hours. 
When he awakened, William Cody himself 
was pestering him with coffee. Poison and 


‘OUT, NETTLE—IN, DOCK’ 


Sandy spent the next two weeks nuzzling 
triumphant wreaths that were placed about 
their necks and they were cheered like crazy 
when John Berry loped them about the corral 
set up by Buffalo Bill. Bill Cody, for once, 
gave due acknowledgement to John Berry 
by allowing him to lead the opening act at the 
Wild West Horse Show. 

Several months later John Berry bought 
one of the finest ranches in Dawes County 
and was able to spend most of his time in 
Chadron telling the boys just how he did it. 
*I did it easy like,’ he said. 


‘Out, Nettlhe—In, Dock’ 





E. WILD 


HEN the Cornish child is stung by 
nettles, he rubs himself with a crushed 
dock-leaf and murmurs: ‘Out, nettle—in, 
dock; nettle, nettle stung me.” Under the 
microscope, the sting shows itself to be a 
ferocious weapon—a tubular hair, rather like 
a serpent’s fang, with a little gland of formic 
acid at the base. When the hair pierces the 
skin the pressure causes the acid to flow up 
from the gland and out into the punctured 
flesh. Of the three English nettles—great, 
small, and Roman—the sting of the Roman is 
much more virulent that that of the other two. 
However, the Roman nettle is only found in 
the south, and more especially round the sea- 
coast. 

It is believed that Roman nettles were 
brought to this country by the Roman soldiers 
under Julius Cesar. Having heard tales of the 
shocking English climate, they brought nettle 
seeds with them from Italy, which they’duly 
planted. When the resulting crops were high 
enough, they were gathered by the soldiers and 
used as beating or rubbing instruments to 
warm their frozen limbs. 

In medizval times it was not uncommon to 


thrash the slothful with nettles to spur them 
into activity, and the same treatment was 
meted out to sufferers from rheumatism. To- 
day, country folk still recommend nettles for 
curing rheumatic aches and pains. Beating is 
no longer advocated, but the sufferer drinks 
nettle tea instead. This is an infusion made 
from the blossom. The flowers are gathered 
on a fine day and spread out in the sun to dry, 
and then stored away in tins in a dark place. 
The dose is half-a-pint of nettle tea every 
morning on an empty stomach. The same 
concoction is recommended as a gargle. An- 
other way of preparing nettle tea is to gather 
five large handfuls of fresh young tops, wash 
them, and pour over them a quart of boiling 
water. The brew is left to infuse several hours 
before being taken. 


Nes tops used to be quite a popular 
vegetable. They taste a bit like spinach, 
but are rather rough and gritty. However, if 
they are to be eaten as a vegetable, only fresh 
young nettles should be gathered, and never 
when the plant is seeding. The leaves should 
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served with salt, pepper, and vinegar. 
Human beings are not alone 
nettles quite palatable. They form 
diet of the yellow-striped caterpillars 
tortoiseshell butterfly, the greenish 
babies of the admiral butterfly, and the 
and white offspring of the peacock butterfly. 
Cows eat them with relish, and so do rabbits 
and sheep. Nettles make good food for 
turkeys, and help out the poultry ration. The 


Piel 
feel 


specially cultivated well into the 18th century 
for this purpose. The plants were cut and 
dried and steeped in water, dried again, and 
then thoroughly beaten to separate the bast 
from the dross. The fibre produced was 
coarser than linen, but finer than hemp, and it 
dyed extremely well. 

The country folk found they could get a 
good yellow dye from boiling nettle roots in 
alum, and it was used extensively to colour 
woollen garments. 

To-day, in Great Britain, apart from their 
use as a cheap foodstuff for domestic animals 
and birds, nettles are regarded with little 
respect. Perhaps only the plum-pickers of the 
Kentish orchards still appreciate them. They 


times called the ‘Devil’s apron,’ for our fore- 
fathers believed it had power to protect them 
from evil, and that a person carrying a leaf 
about with him was immune from the assaults 


nettles on a fire to ward off danger at the 
onset of a thunderstorm. In pagan times 


ubiquitous plants, liable to pop up anywhere, 
but this is not true. Nettle seeds only 
germinate on soil that at one time or other 
has been disturbed by man. You will never 
find them growing on truly virgin soil. In 
fact, wherever the nettle flourishes, whether 
it is regarded as waste land or not, you may 
be sure that at some time there was human 
activity on that spot, perhaps a croft with a 
tiny garden or a tilled field long since vanished 
from the eye. Because of this, there is indeed 
some doubt whether any of the nettles are 
indigenous to this country at all. 


Reflections on Coronation Avenue 


The poplars are planted, all hail to the shade, 

And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade ; 

Where once we hung washing that flapped in the breeze, 
There now stands an avenue planted with trees. 


When Cowper lamented the poplars whose shade 


The Ouse on his bosom so clearly displayed, 
He mused on the perishing pleasures of man, 
Whose joy is a dream that a poplar can span. 


But we who come after, and muse on the past, 

Know also that pleasures, like poplars, can last; 

Though Cowper now lies with a stone at his head, 

His * Poplar Field’ lives, and will please when we're dead. 


F. M. H. B. 





The Inspection 





GEORGE T. HAY 


PRING and summer often come late 
to Badenoch, a land ringed by great 
mountains and itself a thousand feet above 
the sea. Thus, my sister and I, children 
fifty years ago on a sheep-farm at the foot of 
the Monadhliaths, used some years to wonder 
if they really were going to come again. By 
April of such years we were more than weary 
of snowstorms and their once-exciting accom- 
paniments. By then, too, we could barely 
stomach even shinty any longer. No wonder 
that, when spring and summer almost as one 
at last arrived, with soft winds from the south 
tempering the sharp air from the still snow- 
capped hills, we greatly grudged having to set 
out every morning at eight o’clock for school, 
leaving behind for yet another whole day all 
the seasonal delights of the farm. 

True, in the two and a half miles to school 
we often had fine times as we tramped over 
the moors, and through the woods, and along 
the banks of the Spey, encountering birds and 
animals, from tomtits to curlews and from 
squirrels to roe-deer. In winter, with in 
prospect a game of shinty in the playground 
before nine o’clock, we could manage the 
distance easily in three-quarters of an hour, 
but in spring and summer, delayed by in- 
numerable ploys, we had many a narrow 
escape from being late as we scampered in at 


the school gate just as the dominie was giving 
the final warning clang of the bell. One had 
to be sharp at one’s desk at this time of the 
year in particular, for it was the one during 
which the whole school, down to the most 
diminutive infant, was being tuned up for a 
great event, the annual visit of Her Majesty’s 
Inspector. 

Our school was the Parish Board School, 
built in the early days of compulsory attend- 
ance following the Education Act of 1872. 
It had been designed, with the optimism of that 
time, to hold 120 pupils, but the attendance 
had never reached that figure, and, by our 
day, with the continuing depopulation of the 
countryside, the numbers had fallen to 55. 
Of these, 22 were under ‘the missie’ in the 
‘wee room,’ 33 under the dominie himself in 
the ‘big room’. With such small numbers the 
two teachers were able to give us what, 
nowadays, would be called individual atten- 
tion. The dominie’s pupils would certainly 
have preferred a little less of this. 


F all the inspections of the six years 
during which I attended the school I 
remember most vividly that of my final year in 
the wee room, partly, I think, because before 
me lay the prospect of having to leave, after 
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the summer holidays, its shelter, where, under 
the gentle, yet very efficient, missie, we found 
the acquiring of knowledge not altogether 
unpleasant. At thought of the big room, 
for which I was bound, and in which my sister 
already was, my blood ran cold. There, the 
dominie, an Aberdeen graduate, and as hard 
as the grey granite of Marischal College, put 
his pupils through their paces with the im- 
placability of a circus ringmaster. 

The Inspection, a source of apprehension 
to the scholars, was also one of some anxiety, 
not only to the dominie and the missie, but 
also to the School Board. On the Inspector’s 
report depended largely the Government 
grant, without which the local education rate 
could not alone support the school. The 
Chairman of the Board—ours being a parish 
of Free Church Radicals, the occupant of this 
office for twenty years was the Free Church 
minister—was, therefore, always present in 
the big room at the Inspection along with 
three other members of the Board, one of 
them the parish minister. The presence of 
these dignitaries did not, as a fact, do any 
good. It merely irritated the dominie, who 


disliked what he called amateur education- 
ists, and it intimidated the seniors, already 


sufficiently alarmed. 

Every day for weeks before the Inspection 
we in the comparative peace of the wee room 
could hear proceeding next door the grim 
struggle to acquire sufficient knowledge for 
the visitation. My sister told me of the 
innumerable things they in that room were 
expected to have at their finger-ends. They 
had to be experts in copperplate handwriting 
and in outline drawing; in the solving of 
appalling arithmetical problems, such as the 
one of trains passing one another at speed on 
double lines—the simpler pupils longed for 
all railways to be single-track like our own 
Highland Railway; in the spelling of long, 
almost unintelligible words; in the mysteries 
of parsing and analysis; and in reading unseen 
whole pages from any Sir Walter Scott story 
the dominie cared to pick out of the school 
library. Hard on the heels of all this came the 
history and geography of the British Empire, 
an institution on which, as a huge wall-map 
of the world splashed with red proved, the 
sun never set. Besides these essentials, there 
were the frills—Latin, Botany, Euclid, Algebra, 
and, for the dominie’s brightest stars, the 
rudiments of French. To make this last study 
possible, the dominie had, at his own expense, 
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attended a summer vacation-course at Paris 
University. Quantities of this mass of learn- 
ing were knocked relentlessly into all heads, 
into the densest ones with the aid of the tawse. 

By the end of June of every year—the 
Inspection Day was invariably in the last 
week—the whole school, even to the wee 
room, was like a line of racehorses cavorting 


event word came that the Inspector was ill 
and that his visit was postponed till the end of 
July, within a few days of the beginning of our 
summer holiday. The dominie seemed quite 
pleased at the prospect of a further month of 
preparation. But at the continuing suspense 
even the inhabitants of the wee room were 
upset: those of the big room were devastated. 
It was for the seniors normally the easiest 
school month of the year, for, the Inspection 
over, the dominie relaxed, and seemed, for the 
time being, more interested in his garden and 
his bees than in education. That then was a 
long and trying July, but it did end at last. 


(Pisoni eee eet 
had about it something of the atmosphere 
of the Brigade of Guards’ barracks before a 
General's visit. Every nook and cranny of 
both rooms had had a thorough cleaning and 
the floorboards in particular had been scrubbed 
to an astonishing whiteness with fine sand 
from the bed of the river Feshie. Not an ink- 
stain could be seen on the desks and benches. 
The blackleaded fireplaces shone like mirrors. 
Even the brass water-tap at the far end of the 
playground was polished as if the Inspector 
himself would be having a drink from it. 
On the preceding day we had got our 
orders: opening time on Inspection morning 
to be a quarter-to-nine; boys to have their 
knees scrubbed, hair brushed, and finger-nails 
attended to; everyone to wear Sunday clothes 
and the girls white aprons as well, but no 
ribbons in their hair; everyone, too, to have 


wish the Inspector to imagine that he had 
come among a band of Highland caterans; no 
jam, honey, or treacle to be allowed on midday 
pieces. Finally, the representatives of certain 
notorious families were kept behind at four 
o'clock and warned that they had better tell 
their mothers to treat their heads with a 
tooth-comb. 





the school unawares at the eleventh hour, 
watchers were to be posted at 9 o’clock at the 
top of the brae where the Great Highland 
Road ran past the school gate. The watchers 
were chosen from the wee room, the two top 
boys in Standard II, the dominie considering 
that half-an-hour was too valuable for any of 
the seniors to forgo. A small friend and I 
happened to be top boys that year and we 
took up our station importantly on the school 
dyke, made delightfully warm to sit on by the 
morning sun. Our instructions were that 
when we saw a black gig with yellow wheels— 
the Inspector always hired the smartest 
vehicle of Andrew Macfarlane’s livery stables 
—cross the White Bridge, half-a-mile away, 
we were to race up to the school and, having 
knocked at the door and waited till we heard 
the dominie say ‘Come in,’ were then to 
advance to his desk and give him the news. 

My friend and I at first watched the White 
Bridge till our eyes ached, but as no gig 
appeared our attention strayed to the smithy, 
which lay at the foot of the brae. From it 
was coming the ring of the smith’s hammer on 
his anvil, and we guessed that he was getting 
ready to shoe a horse that was tethered at the 
smithy door. Sure enough, he soon emerged 
with a red-hot shoe held in long tongs and as 
he began to fit it we could see smoke rising 
from the horse’s hoof and could smell the 
pungent odour of burning horn. So com- 
pletely absorbed were we in watching this 
operation that we remembered the Inspector 
only when the sound of a trotting horse and 
the crunch of wheels on the stony road made 
us glance up. There was the Inspector’s gig, 
well beyond the White Bridge and near enough 
for us to recognise the driver, Paul Grant, a 
lad from our own village. 

Instantly we fled in panic and reached the 
dominie’s desk almost too breathless to 
speak. But, to our relief, we were in our seats 
again before we heard the Inspector, who had 
been met at the door by the two ministers, 
come into the big room. There followed for 
some time a buzz of conversation and then 
came a rap at our door and, as we all stood up, 
the Inspector came in smiling and shook hands 
with the missie. To our relief, he did not look 
in the least like an ogre. We were relieved, 
too, when we saw that he was not wearing a 
solemn Sunday suit but one of light-brown 


THE INSPECTION 


tweed and that his tie was not a thin black one 
like the dominie’s but a broad light-blue one 
with a diamond pin sparkling marvellously 
in the middle of it. 


Sven Inspector was a very tall man and 
towered so high above the missie that 
the infants must have looked frightened, for, 
when he turned towards them to commence 
the Inspection, he told them that their teacher 
was to give them their lessons and that they 
had to keep their eyes on her and take no 
notice of him at all. Then he seated himself 
comfortably in an armchair that had been 
brought specially from the dominie’s drawing- 
room and looked out of the window as if he 
were thinking of nothing except the wonderful 
view of the Grampians. Thus encouraged, 
the infants went through in confident unison 
their ABC, their numbers up to twenty, their 
spelling, and, still in unison, they correctly 
identified the various animals, trees, and 
plants, which the missie pointed out to them 
on the wall picture-maps, even to such exotic 
creatures as the dromedary and the kangaroo. 
Only once did they break down, when, asked 
by the Inspector to name their favourite 
Highland animal, although prompted by the 
missie to choose the red-deer, they declared 
unanimously in favour of the elephant. 
While all this had been going on, we juniors 
had been busy writing on our slates, as 
instructed by the Inspector, our names, ages, 
our class, and the name of our school, and 
working out three sums which he had chalked 
on the blackboard. When the infants were 
finished with, our turn came, and we had to 
file slowly past the Inspector, showing him our 
slates. Sometimes he stopped a slate-holder 
and commented on the writing or asked a 
question as to how a wrong arithmetical 
answer had been come by. Back at our 
desks, we had all in turn to read. As the 
missie was allowed to choose the passage from 
our readers, we were able to get through 
several well-thumbed pages with ease. There- 
after came more of an ordeal. The Inspector 
picked on a scholar here and there and asked 
questions on the geography and history of 
Scotland. Here we shone less brightly than 
in reading. Nevertheless, at the end of the 
lesson we had really begun to like the In- 
spector, for, even when one scholar said that 
Kirkcaldy was on the Firth of Clyde and 
another that Berwick-on-Tweed was still in 
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Scotland, he did not fly into a rage and rush 
the offender out to the floor to be given the 
tawse as the dominie would have done. After 
geography came history, and here the whole 
of Standard II showed astonishing knowledge 
of the splitting of de Bohun’s head before 
Bannockburn and of the exact number of 
Rizzio’s dagger-wounds. I myself received 
unmerited commendation for answering all 
the questions about John Knox. I could 
hardly have avoided knowing something about 
that famous man. Above the sideboard in 
our diningroom hung a large steel-engraving 
showing him preaching in St Giles’, Edinburgh, 
and I ate my porridge every morning with his 
minatory finger pointing straight at me. 

At last the test of the wee room’s knowledge 
was over and our turn came to show off our 
accomplishments. The infants were to give 
their nursery rhymes and we were to sing. 
We were delighted when the Inspector said 
we could choose our two favourite songs, 
* Bonnie Dundee,’ and ‘Charlie Is My Darling.’ 
The Inspector seemed very pleased with our 
singing, but we did not understand what he 
meant when he smiled and said to the missie 
that he doubted if John Knox would have 
approved of our choice. 

That ended the Inspection for us and the 
Inspector left our room as suddenly as he had 
come in. 


4°" minutes later, suffering a little from 
delayed shock, we found ourselves filing 
out, almost on tiptoe, for a play interval. As 
we passed through the big room we saw the 
Inspector consulting with the dominie at his 
desk. The ministers and the two School 
Board members—these two last dressed as 
though for a funeral—were sitting in a row on 
the dominie’s diningroom chairs. All the 
seniors had their eyes so intently on the 
Inspector that, for all the notice they took of 
us, we might have been invisible. Even my 
sister, who, I expected, would surely be 
anxious as to whether I was still alive, did 
not so much as glance at me. 

We had strict instructions to make no noise 
at our play and to keep well away from the 
big room windows. That meant that we had 
to play in a part that was deep in nettles and 
thistles, and that had, besides, just outside 
its fence, a huge heap of stones in which lived 
numerous weasels. We had, therefore, a 
miserable quarter of an hour. You could not 
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said, had looked as black as thunder 
anyone gave a wrong answer, or, worse 
answer at all. It was generally held 

“he em be some terrible thrashings 

d the big room all to himself again. 

STE ids ao beads te wate I he 
Inspector had really been satisfied with us 
either and if he might want to take our lessons 
all over again. When, therefore, between two 
and three in the afternoon, while we were 
sitting quietly listening to a story the missie 
was reading to us, the door opened and in he 
came, we feared the worst. He had, of course, 
merely come to say good-bye to our room, 
and, a few minutes later, we heard him saying 
good-bye to the big room as well and then 
going out accompanied by the two ministers, 
who were to see him to his gig. 

When the ministers returned, we were 
summoned to the big room and the Chairman 
of the Board addressed the whole school. 
The Inspector, he told us, was very pleased 
indeed with all our work and thought that we 
could perhaps afford to have the next day 
away from our lessons. We thought so, 
too. 


FEW weeks later, on our way to Sunday 

school, my friend and I met Paul Grant, 
the gig-driver. He was having his Sunday-off 
from stable work. We stopped to talk to him 
and he was full of what a fine gentleman the 
Inspector was. He had driven him every day 
for a week to all the Badenoch schools and 


although he remembered how badly Paul’s 
class had answered the questions put to them, 
he bore Paul himself no ill-will. ‘And, mind 
you,” Paul added, ‘he saved you two from the 
tawse. When he saw you jumping off the 


mare in right to the school gate.” 





Photographing Radiations 


LANGSTON DAY 


AS entirely new kind of photography 
developed by a team of scientists work- 
ing in the Delawarr Laboratories, Oxford, is 
opening a new chapter in scientific progress. 
Not only is it throwing light on some of the 
unsolved riddles of physics and biology, but 
it is likely to be used also in many matters 
of practical life, such as the analysing of food- 
stuffs and water-supplies, medical diagnosis, 
crime detection, prospecting for metals and 
minerals, horticulture, veterinary work, and 
warfare. The cameras which are used photo- 
graph radiations, and they depend not on 
direct or reflected light but on modulated 
cosmic energy. 

Science is familiar with electrical and radio 
waves, X-rays, Millikan rays, and other 
vibrations which fit into the electromagnetic 
spectrum. It is now apparent, however, that 
there are other forms of radiation and wave 
combinations, and that, in fact, everything 
in the Universe from an electron to a galaxy 
emits its own signature-tune of radiation. 
We know, of course, that radioactive sub- 
stances emit vibrations; now it has been dis- 
covered that living cells and cell-groups can 
do the same. It is perhaps more difficult to 
accept the fact that inert substances radiate 
waves. Yet more than fifty years ago papers 
were read to the Royal Society in London 
showing that radiations from metals and 
woods affected a photographic-plate. 

It has now been discovered that the internal 
pattern of any object is related to its energy 
pattern—that is, to the picture which its 
radiations etch in space. If we take an atom 
of hydrogen, in which a single electron revolves 
round a single proton nucleus, this movement 
produces a simple rhythmic radiation which is 
emitted by the atom. A uranium atom, which 
has 92 electron orbits, naturally produces a 
more complex radiation. So, too, if we 
combine various atoms into molecules we 


shall find that the waves or vibrations emitted 
combine into still more complex forms, which 
are similar in shape to the radiating body. 

This process continues up the scale into the 
organic world of living creatures. Here there 
is such a complexity of vibrations that they 
build up into definite patterns, or force fields 
as scientists call them. These energy patterns 
cannot, of course, be seen by the naked eye, 
but the new process of photography is able 
to record them. Radiation photography is a 
most important discovery, for it brings to 
light an invisible world which appears to be 
the framework on which our physical world is 
built. 


ordinary photography a camera is focused 
in space so that it gives a clear image of an 
object. But in radiation photography the 
patterns have first to be brought to life by a 
special process of tuning, somewhat similar 
to that used in tuning a radio-set. Not only 
can these strange cameras be focused in space; 
they can be focused in another dimension, 
which is concerned with levels of organisation. 
They can, for example, take photos of the 
radiations of atoms, or of living cells, or of 
complete living organisms. 

If photographs are taken on the atomic level 
the results are very curious. Each kind of 
atom or aggregation of similar atoms emits a 
directional beam, so that photographs of 
atomic radiations resemble tiny searchlights. 
The direction of the beam identifies the atom. 
The applications of this to chemical analysis 
are obvious. Photographs of spa waters, for 
instance, show at a glance what the water 
contains. The health value of foodstuffs can 
be accurately gauged, and trace impurities are 
clearly shown by faint directional rays. By 
this new photography the postal authorities 
could analyse the contents of suspected 
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parcels without opening them, and Customs 
officials could detect the presence of contra- 
band. 

When the camera is tuned to photograph 
radiations on higher levels of organisation the 
results are still more interesting. In this case 
the myriads of directional beams emitted by 
the atoms have combined like the fine strokes 
of an etcher’s pen to build up recognisable 
forms and shapes. We are given a peep into 
Nature’s building operations. 

Suppose we take a horse-chestnut, a conker. 
If it is alive and healthy it contains myriads of 
invisible radiations corresponding to the 
whole of its possible future as a chestnut-tree. 
The camera can be tuned to record its potenti- 
ality to form roots, potentiality to form 
flowers, and so on, and it is possible to 
obtain actual photos of the future roots and 
flowers. This may seem an impossibility, 
unless it is remembered that we are passing 
beyond the frontiers of time and space and 
that seeds contain their potentialities for 
growth packed up inside them. 

The farther we travel out of the world of 
time and space towards the creative source, 
the nearer we get to a common origin from 
which everything springs. One of the principal 
discoveries made by this team of scientists is 
that all forms of energy known to us arise 
from a basic cosmic energy which is every- 
where and always. The Universe, in fact, is 
no dead thing. It is bathed in an illimitable 
ocean of energy, which even in the remotest 
interstellar spaces lies ready to be called into 
being. This cosmic energy is not only the 
source of all forms of energy, such as elec- 
tricity, heat, light, and so forth, it is also the 
origin of matter. 

In his book The Nature of the Universe Fred 
Hoyle says: 


‘From time to time people ask where 
the created material comes from. Well, 
it does not come from anywhere. Material 
simply appears—it is created. At one time 
the various atoms composing the material 
do not exist and at a later time they do. 
This may seem a very strange idea, and I 
agree that it is, but in science it does not 
matter how strange an idea may seem so 
long as it works—that is to say, so long as 
the idea can be expressed in a precise form 
and so long as its consequences are found 
to be in agreement with observation.’ 


internal energy does not exist. At another 
moment it appears from nowhere, provided 
that certain conditions are fulfilled. Its 
source is the sea of cosmic energy which lies 
about us. In the same way energy can be 
conjured up from nowhere artificially, if we 
know the secret. The radiation camera works 
on this principle. Immeasurable prospects 


of tapping cosmic energy for other purposes 
lie in the future—and, also, a new correlation 
between different departments of science. 


S the years go by, it is becoming very 

clear that science is too much in water- 
tight compartments. Seemingly insuperable 
barriers lie between one branch of knowledge 
and another. One such barrier divides 
physiology and psychology. What is thought? 
At one time it was said to be a vibration of 
molecules in the brain. To-day this theory is 
discredited, but, although a great deal has 
been learned about the mechanism of the 
brain, no one is able to say what thought is. 
Discoveries at Oxford have shown that 
mental activity and charged particles spring 
trom a common source, which may be called 
universal mind. This is really cosmic energy 
in another aspect. It is not only the mother 
of matter and energy, it is the mother of in- 
telligence. The strange, aimost magical 
manner in which the living elements in Nature 
seem to build themselves into embryos finds 
an explanation. What we observe in biological 
processes is universal mind flowing into our 
visible world of matter. 

Some of the instruments in use in the 
Delawarr Laboratories depend for their 
functioning on the controlled thought of the 
operator. This notion is not so incredible 
when we understand the circumstances, for 
the work at Oxford has crossed the boundary- 
line between the mental and the material 
worlds. From the evidential point of view, 
what clinches the matter is the success of 
these research-workers in photographing 
thought-forms. In one test experiment, 
employing a special arrangement of apparatus 
no longer in use, a scientist held in his mind 
the visual image of a half-opened penknife. 
A number of exposures were then made after 
the apparatus had been tuned. The results 
varied in clarity, as might have been expected 
when the subject was a fluctuating image in a 
man’s mind, but several of the photos were 


At one moment the atom with its enormous excellent. 
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has been found that radiations of all kinds 
obey a law of harmonics, which is familiar 
to us in music. Evidently this is one of the 
basic laws of creation, for it seems to govern 
everything both great and small. 

One of the principles which is well known 
in music is that of resonance—the principle 
whereby a vibrating violin-string can shatter a 
wineglass which vibrates in harmony with it. 
It now appears that resonance occurs not 
only with sound-waves but also with all forms 
of radiation and that it plays a fundamental 
role in Nature. By resonance all growing 
things derive their vital energy from prime 
sources, with the aid of the sun. 

It has also been discovered and verified 
by radiation photography that the rotational 
position in which a plant grows from its seed 
is the exact position in which this resonance 
is greatest. If you dig up a plant and bed it 
out, the result is usually a feebler growth than 
that which would be found if the plant were 
left to grow undisturbed. However, as 
gardeners know, there are exceptions. These 
exceptions occur when the plant happens to 


FAMILY SERVICE UNITS 


be bedded out in its original rotational posi- 
tion. It is believed that people with green 
fingers have an instinctive gift for rotating 
plants into their best positions for growth. 

It appears that resonance occurs between 
the whole of an organism and a detached part 
of it—for instance, between a plant and its 
torn-off leaf, or between a man and a specimen 
of his blood. Thus it is possible to tune in to a 
person by means of his blood-spot, and, 
moreover, distance is no bar. By means of 
such methods radiation photographs have 
been taken of distant subjects clearly showing 
the existence of pregnancy in women, of 
specific diseases in various organs, and even of 
predisposition to a disease. 

The new science of radiation photography, 
although in its earliest infancy, seems to hold 
out prospects more in keeping with a Wellsian 
novel than with sober reality. No doubt it 
will take many years before its possibilities are 
fully known, but in the process of its develop- 
ment we shall perhaps discover more about 
the nature of reality than we have yet dis- 
covered in the laboratory. 


Family Service Units 
An Experiment in Social Rehabilitation 





KENRIC HICKSON 


State Beet aah eect 
London life and labour at the end of 
the last century he estimated that one family 
in every three was living in a state of poverty. 
Since then our notions of poverty have 
changed, but to-day, in spite of the extensive 
social services provided by the State, this 
‘submerged tenth’ is still with us. Within this 
group are the ‘problem families,’ and, al- 
pm gh pp they are not living under 

such pitiful conditions as were found in 
Booth’s day, they still give cause for much 


concern to those who have to deal with them— 
and usually there are a number of social 
workers, both from official bodies and from 
voluntary societies, calling at their homes. It 
has been admitted in the House of Commons 
that ‘there is a gap in the mechanism of the 
social services’ for dealing with problem 
families. Family Service Units exist to fill 
this gap. 

According to one authority, there are 80,000 
of these problem families, all of them suffering, 
to some degree, from the effects of a subnormal 
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standard of living and presenting problems of 
social behaviour that are a menace and a dis- 
grace to the community. The causes are many 
and varied. 

In numerous families we find poverty, but 
this is not the prime cause, and in some cases 
the total family income is considerable. Their 
poverty is often of their own making by their 
inefficiency and mismanagement of their re- 
sources. Accustomed to a hand-to-mouth 
existence, and because of her inability to plan 
her accounts, the mother is unable to save to 
buy clothing and footwear for the children and 
runs into debt with credit clubs. While most 
members of the family are painfully short of 
even bare necessities, money goes on such 
things as beer, betting, tobacco, the cinema, 
boiled ham, and ice-cream (even, in one case, 
for the puppy), and too much pocket-money 
for the children. 

The mother has never been taughtjhow to 
produce a good wholesome meal for her 
family and the result is that their staple diet is 
fish and chips, and bread and margarine with 
a layer of jam. Even if the mother had some 
knowledge of cooking, it would be of little use 
to her, for often her only cooking utensils are 
a kettle and a frying-pan. Meals are at no 
fixed hour, and in any case there are not 
enough chairs for all to sit down together, not 
enough cutlery or crockery, and meals are 
eaten in the paper in which they are bought. 

Furniture, too, is almost non-existent— 
often no more than an old table and chair in 
the living-room, and a broken-down bed, with 
old coats for covering, in the bedroom. There 
are no floor-coverings or curtainings. In 
short, no comforts. 

These, then, are the problem families. They 
are visited by an army of social workers— 
probation officers, relieving officers, school- 
attendance officers, health visitors—all of 
whom are making some effort to improve some 
particular aspect of the problem. Time, 
money, and energy are wasted in this piece- 
meal way. It is because the Family Service 
Unit concentrates on the family as a whole, 
and all its problems, that it is able to succeed 
where others have failed. 


E Family Service Unit is an intensive 
service, including material assistance and 
practical help in the home, designed to meet 
the needs of these below-standard families and 
to help them to make better use of their lives. 
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The foundation of the work is friendship— 
and little can be achieved until the worker has 
gained the full confidence and trust of the 
people with whom he is to work. Families do 
not usually apply to the Unit direct and nearly 
all cases are referred by other agencies who 
consider they would benefit by the Unit’s 
methods. The first offer of help comes from 
the Unit and thus, right from the start, the 
case-worker is able to build up his relationship 
with the family. 

Perhaps one of the most unusual features of 
the service provided by the Units is the 
cleaning up of dirty homes. Much can be 
done by example, and the workers show the 
way. They scrub the floors and clean the 
children, and the fact that an outsider is 
cleaning up the filth of years generally shakes 
the family out of its lethargy and all join in 
and take their share of the work. 

If the plaster is falling off the walls, the 
furniture broken, and the sanitation in need 
of repair, then it becomes the Unit’s first job 
to put these things in order. The funds of 
Units are very limited, and, where possible, 
assistance from other sources is obtained. In 
certain cases landlords have been persuaded 
to pay for materials to put a house in repair. 
Redecorating a home is a very good way to 
open a campaign and does much to raise the 
morale of the family. 

At the root of much of the family’s trouble 
is mismanagement of money. Nearly all of 
the problem families make regular visits to the 
local pawnbrokers—and some articles are 
permanently in pawn. Borrowing, too, is 
another difficulty, and sometimes families 
have incurred considerable debts to money- 
lenders. In such cases steps are taken to 
prevent further borrowing and to ensure that 
the family repay the loan. Then, free from 
debt, they are encouraged to save, and many 
people have opened small savings accounts 
with Units. Often it is possible to obtain a 
grant from a charity on condition that the 
family make an effort to find some of the 
money themselves, but where cash grants are 
obtained it is usually necessary for the case- 
worker to supervise the spending of the 
money. 


the problem family it is the children who 
suffer most. As a rule they are subject to 
discipline which varies from overharshness on 
the one hand to overindulgence on the other. 








It is not surprising that they are beyond control 
and that truanting and delinquency are 
frequent. Deliberate cruelty is the exception 
rather than the rule, but neglect, in that the 
children are dirty, ill-clad, verminous, and 
undernourished, is common. If something is 
not done for them they will grow up to be 
embittered, apathetic, antisocial individuals, 
ready, in turn, to perpetuate squalor and 
degradation in their own homes. 

There are many matters, such as maternity 
welfare and mental health, which call for 
specialist treatment and in such cases the 
problem must be referred to the appropriate 
department. When this is done the case- 
worker must see that the subject attends as 
required and that the prescribed treatment is 
carried out. 

While he must do all he can to help his 
charges the case-worker must also encourage 
them to help themselves, lest they should be- 
come too dependent upon him. It is his job 
to build them up physically, spiritually, and 
morally. 

Sometimes, because of the unsatisfactory 
home conditions, the children must be re- 
moved. In one instance the cost of main- 
taining four young children removed from 
their parents and committed to the care of the 
Local Authority amounted to more than 
£7000—and this is not exceptional. As a 
contrast to this, the cost of maintaining the 
London Family Service Unit is considerably 
less than £2000, and for this sum the unit 
dealt with a total of 65 families in 1952. But 
the value of the work cannot be measured in 
terms of hard cash. 


E Family Service Units, which are now 
operating in Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Oldham, Salford, Sheffield, York, 
Birmingham, Bradford, Leicester, and Bristol, 
are directly descended from the original 


Pacifist Service Unit, which was estab- 
lished in Liverpool during the Second 
World War. Apart from grants-in-aid from 
some local authorities the Units are entirely 
dependent on voluntary subscriptions. With 
their limited funds they are only able to touch 
the fringe of the problem. For the worker 
there is no big money in the job, and his only 
reward is in knowing that, perhaps in one case 
in ten, he has put a family back on its feet 
and has solved a problem which had baffled 
every other agency. 


FAMILY SERVICE UNITS 


The Unit’s work is all-embracing, and per- 
haps this is best shown by the following extract 
from a case-record of a typical problem 
family: 

‘When the Clarke family were referred to 
the Unit by the Public Health Department 
their condition was described as “extremely 
unsatisfactory.” Mr Clarke was in the Army 
and Mrs Clarke, aged 29, and their six 
children, girls aged 9, 7, and 5, and boys aged 
3 years, 18 months, and 3 months, shared a 
large dilapidated old house with four other 
families. They paid ten shillings a week for 
two “furnished rooms,” of which only one 
was usable, and in this the rain came through 
the windows and ceilings, and the door came 
off its hinges. There was no gas or electricity, 
and cooking had to be done over an open-fire. 
The only tap was in the passage. The furni- 
ture consisted of a chest of drawers, a table, a 
single bed, two chairs, and a cot. There was 
no fireguard or pram. 

‘The children were badly clothed, ill- 
nourished, and neglected. The baby had been 
born without medical attention, the mother 
having neglected to book either a doctor or 
midwife or to attend an antenatal clinic. This 
child suffered from congenital malformation 
of the spine and feet, and, upon returning 
home after a successful operation, caught 
gastro-enteritis and was admitted to hospital 
for the second time at the age of 2 months. 
The boy aged 18 months was suffering from 
several complaints, including conjunctivitis 
and rickets. 

*Mr Clarke had a long record of desertions 
from the Army. On one occasion he had been 
absent without leave for 14 months, during 
which time the family had been constantly on 
the move, living in a succession of unsatis- 
factory houses. 

*Mrs Clarke was a thin ,“ nervous” woman, 
embittered and apathetic. The Health Visitor 
described her as “dirty and slovenly.” She 
had married at the age of 19, when pregnant. 
The absence of Mr Clarke and the responsi- 
bilities of a large family had been too much 
for her. She smoked excessively—in some 
weeks she spent as much as £2 on cigarettes. 
Mrs Clarke had been prosecuted for child 
neglect, and all the children had been removed 
for a time. The family had a bad reputation 
with many authorities—telief, education, 
health, child welfare, and probation—all of 
whom felt that little could be done with the 
family. 
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*The family were helped in the initial stages 
with bedding and clothing, a fireguard, and 
toys. Leave was arranged for Mr Clarke, and 
his Welfare Officer co-operated in securing his 
discharge. Mrs Clarke’s mother, who had 
given up the family as hopeless, was seen and, 
her co-operation being gained, made gifts of 
household equipment. 

*The 18-months-old boy was taken to the 
clinic daily for a week, and frequently there- 
after, and the mother’s co-operation gradually 
obtained. Frequent visits were made, 
practical help and encouragement being given 
to Mrs Clarke, and her apathy and indifference 
were slowly broken down. 

*The turning-point came when, following 
representations to the Housing Department, a 
house with three bedrooms, kitchen, and 
scullery, although without modern con- 
veniences such as hot water or bath, was 
obtained. A gas-cooker and gas-boiler were 
installed, grants were obtained to equip the 
house, and gifts of furniture were collected 
from friends of the Unit. Help was given with 
the cleaning of the premises in preparation for 
occupation and the family’s few belongings 
were transferred by handcart. 

*Mr and Mrs Clarke co-operated well in all 
these arrangements. Home conditions im- 
proved greatly and have been maintained 
since then at a high level. Floors are stained 
and kept polished, regular washing is done, 


and for some time the care of the children has 
been entirely satisfactory. Several holidays 
were arranged for the children and they are 
now healthy. Rent is paid regularly, all debts 
have been cleared, and further household 
equipment has been bought from savings. 
Prior to the birth of the last baby Mrs Clarke 
made the usual arrangements on her own 
initiative, and the baby is normal and healthy. 

*Mr Clarke has had many spells of un- 
employment, but has undertaken extensive 
repairs and decorations to the house and helps 
with housework. Mrs Clarke has improved 
greatly in personal appearance, has lost her 
apathy, and developed a sense of humour. 
Difficulties, such as flooding of their home, 
have been overcome and the family are now 
functioning satisfactorily, independent of 
Unit help, although they still pay social calls 
to the Unit Centre. 

‘A recent report states: “The front bed- 
room has lino on the floor and two carpets. 
There are two armchairs, a settee, and a bed- 
side-lamp, and the room is spotlessly clean. 
Mr Clarke is making Christmas presents for 
the children.” 

The Clarke family must be regarded as 
another success for the Family Service Units. 
Something attempted, something done. If 
these hard-working young men and women 
had a motto it would surely be: ‘Not words, 
but deeds.’ 


Garden Reclaimed 


Here is the garden where enchantment lay 

Fragrant and warm on grass and blossomed tree— 
Bright spring enchantment which the blackbird shared, 
Singing its wild exultant rhapsody. 


So primly neat the lawn where lately waved 

Tall feathered grass that hid small furtive things, 
And primly clipped the hedge where nesting birds 
Guarded their young beneath their sheltering wings. 


Gone are the wild things from the garden now— 
The timid wren, the murmuring cushat-dove, 
And with their going I, alas, have lost 

The fellowship of little things I love. 


The gate is firmly latched that, swinging free, 
Had lured me in when spring was young and gay: 
I must remember that our Eden's lost 

And, so remembering, turn my steps away. 


H. S. BrierzcKke. 


























Rienasa— 


Career Woman 


Cc. ACWORTH 


MERE BONAVENTURE surveyed the 
convent office with a critical eye. The 
late Superior Mére Ste Croix, had undoubtedly 
been a saint. Her community, who mourned 
her loss, would be the last to deny it. She had 
achieved prodigies of charity by means of 
prayer, a frowsty black reticule containing 
alms, and a selection of dog-eared paper pic- 
tures of those saints on whose intercessions 
she most relied. Her methods of work re- 
volted every orderly instinct that Mére Bona- 
venture possessed. That elderly, bulky, 
shabby figure, clad always in the same old 
greenish habit despite all the efforts of the 
sister sempstress, the short-sighted eyes peering 
through steel-rimmed glasses at her paper 
slips, over them to the human flotsam which 
came for help—generally, as Mére Bonaven- 
ture noticed, material, rather than spiritual, 
help—that wide, innocent, and irritating smile 
which dawned upon her face when things 
seemed hopeless, coupled with the assurance 
that everything would be all right, Saint So- 
and-So was indubitably achieving the desired 
end. Mére Bonaventure heaved a sigh in 
which compassion was mingled with relief. 
She would be the first to agree that the Lord’s 
henchmen had, endless times, brought about 
Mére Ste Croix’s required ends, order out of 
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chaos, jobs out of nothing, conversions of the 
most hardened, money from unexpected 
quarters, but surely one could arrive at as 
much in a more orderly manner. 

That table, now, its surface like a nutmeg- 
gtater from the pins stuck into it, the brass 
curtain-hook screwed into the side from which 
the reticule had hung, it would do very well 
for the Mother Assistant, an able young 
woman who needed keeping in her place, but 
Mére Bonaventure herself intended to have 
both an adequate desk and a filing-cabinet; 
she had far too much to do for time to be spent, 
wasted, in sorting pious muddle. 

She ran her hand absently along the table- 
top while she considered the procedure, one 
could hardly call anything so dishevelled a 
method, of Mére Ste Croix. It consisted 
entirely of a number of little lace-paper pic- 
tures of the saints, that type of religious 
gravure known as the ‘art of the Place St. 
Sulpice’, pinned about the table’s surface with 
rusty drawing-pins. When some tragedy, 
some case of desperate need came to her, she 
noted it briefly on a slip of paper and placed it 
beneath the picture of the saint whose case it 
was to be. The intercessions she offered up to 
sway the result were known to no one, but 
when, in due course, the ends were gained, she 
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removed the slip. Some saints were slower 
than others, or perhaps some cases harder, for 
on occasion the slips would remain an un- 
counted time in position, and, according as 
Mére Ste Croix rated a saints’ efficiency, so did 
the number of cases the saint was charged with 
rise, until one in particular might have a 
veritable mound pinned under his picture—St 
Jude, patron of lost causes, St Nicolas for 
seamen, St Vincent de Paul for the children, 
and a host of others. 

The reticule held all monies donated for 
charity. Mére Ste Croix did not count it— 
going in, or coming out. One or two of the 
oldest and simplest sisters claimed that to their 
certain knowledge she had taken money from 
what they knew to be an empty bag in great 
emergency, but Mére Bonaventure brushed 
aside such pious fancies. Let it simply be said 
that, by one means or another, money had 
always been found when required. The 
widow’s cruise had never failed; but in future 
she proposed to allot sums in rotation. 

A modern desk, a good steel one, would of 
course, be the best replacement, but she had to 
confess that an old-fashioned roll-top would 
be more in keeping with the convent’s tastes 
and finances. They must not spend on show 


when so many needs had to be met, and roll- 
tops were out of fashion and could be cheaply 


bought. A small advertisement in the local 
paper had already produced a would-be seller, 
who was calling that same evening. Mére 
Bonaventure closed the door softly. She had 
a pleasant picture in her mind’s eye of a well- 
arranged office, a docile Mother Assistant in 
the one corner with a typewriter, doing the 
routine letters, and of a certain speeding up in 
the central space where she herself would be 
sitting at an office desk. She must not forget 
that appointment. Time must be found for it. 


HE parlour in nowise differed from the 

usual run of convent parlours. Bottle- 
green paint to halfway up the walls, then 
whitewash. Mahogany chairs with black 
horsehair seats. Ground-glass in the windows, 
since religious who had occasion to visit there 
were not expected to seek glimpses of the 
outside world through the glass. A circular 
table with on it a Life of the Mother Foundress 
bound in black cloth, and a small vase of 
dahlias. A concession to the graces this last, 
since the Louis XV mantelpiece held only 
vases of dried grasses, embellished with paper 
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flowers made by one of the oldest of the com- 
munity, and much valued by Mére Ste Croix 
on the score of economy, as, once made 
and varnished, they were both everlasting 
and indestructible. Whatever her carefully- 
trained detachment from visual attraction, 
Mére Bonaventure considered the parlour 
hideous, unnecessarily so, and given a decent 
interval of time she intended to lighten it in 
the most literal sense. 

She was too accustomed to dealing with 
cases of poverty to miss the signs on the man 
who sat opposite her that evening to negotiate | 
the sale of his desk. The collar frayed along 
the edge and scissor-trimmed, the shoes where 
polish had been used to hide as well as to 
clean, the raincoat which was too thin for the 
cold of the evening. She thought it was an 
obvious case of need, and unless he quoted 
some wholly unreasonable price she would 
certainly take the desk without thought of 
bargaining. He stated what he wanted in a 
voice so toneless, so indifferent, that when, 
without change of inflection, he added, ‘ Well, 
Laure, you got there after all, the business- 
woman in uniform’, it was a perceptible 
second before the words sank in. Thirty-seven 
years in religion prevented any movement of 
the hands she kept clasped in her lap, but her 
throat tightened as her mind ranged wildly 
over the past. Who, who in the name of God 
could call her Laure now, who saw beneath the 
calm assurance of the Superior, the authority 
born of experience, the callow uppish girl who 
had been Laure Dudevant and recognised it? 

Her visitor scarcely seemed to notice the 
whitening of the face visible under the close 
coif, for he continued in the same tone: ‘I saw 
your Superior’s death in the paper, my dear 
Laure, and your succession, though in any 
case I should not have doubted your taking up 
the reins. You’ve worn well, Laure. Ambi- 
tion keeps one young they say.’ 

Mére Bonaventure moistened lips twice. 
‘Louis?’ It was no more than a level whisper. 

‘But, of course. My dear, am 7 so 
changed?’ It was the first alteration to be 
noticed in his voice, a kind of pique that she 
had been less quick than he to pierce the 
passage of the years. 

*I did not recognise you. You forget, Louis, 
it is almost thirty-eight years since I last saw 
you.” 

*I have not worn as well as you, Laure, and 
have been less successful, and now I have only 
a limited amount of time to go. When one 











has—he named one of the incurable scourges 
which afflict humanity—one has to count the 
days. No, he raised a hand in opposition to 
what he saw she would say, ‘no, ma chére, I do 
not desire a bed in your infirmary, the admir- 
able, no doubt, care of your spiritual daughters 
or you yourself ensuring my final departure 
with all the Church’s offices fulfilled. I don’t 
doubt your efficiency, I pay every tribute to it, 
but did I ever rate it as highly as you did? 
Don’t think me ungrateful. I should have 
said yes if old Mére Ste Croix were still here. 
She steered me round several bad corners with 
her celestial paper-chases.” 

*You have been here before?’ Mére 
Bonaventure found it impossible, for more 
than one reason, to raise her voice above the 
whisper. 

*Several times, when things were not doing 
over-well. You passed me in the corridor 
more than once, Laure, but you were absorbed 
in meditation—or was it that you were plan- 
ning the next move?’ 


MERE BONAVENTURE scarcely felt the 
intended prick. Her mind was far back 
in a vanished youth seeing Papa, precise as 
only a provincial French businessman can be 
precise in manner and appearance. His well- 
combed beard, his lavender cloth-topped 
boots, with the white pearl buttons (she had 
sometimes wondered why the bon Dieu allowed 
one to remember trivial details), his black silk 
cravat for weekdays, blue silk for Sundays. 
The departure every morning at seven for the 
office, long before his employees were due, 
since Papa held firmly to the creed that ‘/’eil 
du mattre’ was what made a business flourish, 
watched from the painted iron balcony of the 
first-floor salon by the twins Marie-Louise and 
Marie-Laure—he would give thein a farewell 
wave of a kid-gloved hand—the twins of whom 
he was so proud, despite his known grief at the 
absence of a son, despite Maman’s unrewarded 
efforts to produce one. 

And then, as the twins grew from small 
children to tall girls, her own mounting in- 
terest in the business. You did this, and that, 
diverted a cargo from one point to another, 
captured a market unsuspected of your rivals, 
and, behold, the coffers of Dudevant et Cie 
were that much better filled. It was, as it 
were, a game of chess, you placed your counter 
here and there on the great map of commerce 
and, according to your judgment and foresight, 
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you outpaced your opponent. She gave her- 
self ever more closely to such a game. 

Papa admitted her ability. ‘The brain of a 
man.’ She could hear his indulgent voice as 
he and Maman sat of an evening in the salon, 
the brocaded curtains drawn, the porcelain 
stove coaxed into an even warmth, the coffee- 
tray at hand with its fluted dish of brioche. 
*But yes, Amalie, the brain of an exceptionally 
able man.’ Then Maman’s deprecatory tones 
replying that perhaps that was not precisely 
the quality a young man sought in his wife; 
that Louis Béranger, whose attachment had 
been declared in childhood and fostered by 
both families, might not like his future ménage 
dominated by a business brain. Ah the 
wisdom of Maman’s instinct! She knew what 
made a happy marriage, and yet at the time 
she had only been resentful of her gentle hints. 

Even more had she been resentful of the 
cold incredulity of her twin, who, as her 
companion in age, should have been the more 
attentively heard. ‘But what do you want of 
your life, Laure? Does making money with 
Papa make you, or anyone else, happier? 
Does Louis like to see it?’ Louise’s voice high 
and clear across the years. Louise, a grand- 
mother now, with grandchildren who had 
never come within the convent’s doors. She 
did not know the answer to Louise’s question, 
scarcely heard the question. By judicious 
pulling at those threads, invisible yet strong, 
those ties of blood which bind the furthest 
cousinships of a family together, she thought 
Dudevants could open a Brazilian branch in a 
few months’ time, exporting those treasures of 
French skill, loved as much by the Brazilian 
Portuguese as by the race which made them. 
There were cousins in Rio, married into the 
Oliverias. It was a most promising export 
opening, and she thought that if Louis went 
out and managed the branch for its first two 
years while she remained with Papa in the 
Parisian office they would marry on his return, 
once the branch was well-established. She 
could, in the meantime, undistracted by his 
affection, his plans, his demands, see to that 
subsidiary house in Bordeaux which was to be 
their shipping link. 

When Louis refused perfectly plainly to do 
any such thing, it was as if he had struck her 
in the face. He would not even consider it, 
would not even discuss it. Her plans, well- 
laid, well-based, with every promise of fruition, 
damaged, ruined, by a young man who pro- 
claimed daily that his dearest wish was to see 
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her happy. His conception of what made her 
happy led to one embittered discussion after 
the other. He would not go to Rio. He had 
his own family business to manage. He had 
not the slightest intention of two years’ 
separation. He wished to marry at once. 

After the final breach—she could still recall 
that it was Louis, not she, who had wept—she 
announced to her family that she was entering 
religion, an order of mercy. She looked on 
Louis’s despair with strangely little feeling, 
but even over the years she could not willingly 
face the memory of Papa’s and Maman’s 
stupefied grief, their bewilderment that Laure 
should go from them thus. To break an 
engagement was a grave step, but not grave 
enough to be followed by leaving the world. 
A vocation was the last thing they had desired 
for her. And then the slow passage of the 
years whilst she bent her will to the strict 
obedience, the unending narrow discipline and, 
it sometimes seemed, narrower minds of the 
convent; the assiduity with which she turned 
all her energies to the advancement of the 
order she had joined. 

They had not been without reward those 
years, however long, however arid. One 
Superior after another had realised the driving- 
force of Mére Bonaventure, the reserve which 
kept her from that weakness dreaded in 
communities of ‘particular friendship’, the 
nervous physique that kept her going where 
weaker spirits sank. Three daughter houses 
founded and established, a corps of fervent 
well-disciplined young women to staff them, 
and a very becoming humility on her own part 
when the superiorship of first one and then the 
other was offered her. She had her mind’s eye 
fixed on the Mother House in which she was, 
on the leadership there, one day, in God’s good 
time. 

Oddly enough, Mére Ste Croix, so ready to 
encourage the less-gifted members of her 
community, so anxious to grant a holiday, a 
change to some novice giving way to depres- 
sion, showed neither surprise nor emphasis 
when Mére Bonaventure begged in all humility 
to be excused from election to the daughter 
houses. Mére Bonaventure sometimes won- 
dered just how much of her ambitions were 
clearly visible to Mére Ste Croix, whether her 
ignorance of certain record-breaking perfor- 
mances was feigned. ‘Ma Mére’ would smile, 
would remark that the bon Dieu had no doubt 
other things in mind for her suppliant, and the 
matter would be dropped, without further 
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comment. Dropped intentionally? Mére 
Bonaventure never knew. And now, when the 
superiorship was hers, and the Generalate of 
the order something to be definitely envisaged, 
that this ghost from the buried past should 
materialise before her. 

*My desk’. He was still talking then. ‘Yes, 
Laure . . . the business failed . . . I had not 
your capacity . . . failed years ago, my dear. 
I have done other things—as an employee, 
not as an employer. I have, for example, 
addressed some thousands of envelopes at that 
desk for very unrewarding sums, that desk you 
now intend to buy. You surely remember it, 
a present from your excellent father, for my, 
our, office. I believe you even sat at it once or 
twice, Laure, in that lilac moire which became 
you so well. Lilac is made for blondes. I 
suppose they sold your hair after it was cut at 
your prise d’habit?’ 


} was the Mother Assistant, arriving with 
speed in answer to an usually insistent bell, 
who handed over the price of the desk and 
arranged for its delivery—Mére Bonaventure 
excused herself courteously, saying with truth 
that these details were the province of her 


adjutant, and that she was already overdue for 
another appointment—who offered refresh- 
ment, and had a brief but most sympathetic 
conversation with the unknown visitor on the 
merits of the deceased Superior, for whom he 
seemed to hold the deepest regard. It was 
Mother Assistant who saw him from the door. 

Mére Bonaventure had reached the chapel 
more quickly than her wont, almost oblivious 
of the courtesy of each pensionnaire who 
passed her. Louis destitute, refusing such aid 
as she and her community could offer. Louis 
who would have been her husband. Louis 
alleging, for she knew only too well the 
intention of each pointed phrase, herself as the 
cause of his utter failure. Had nearly forty 
years of work and abnegation been weighed 
and found wanting? Could she truly be said 
to have any responsibility for the wreckage of 
a life? Had she failed twice? The small girl 
who held open the chapel door for the Superior 
to pass through was surprised at the omission 
of the thanks Mére Bonaventure gave for the 
slightest service. 


T was with a certain sense of relief that the 
community found their new Superior did 








not make the drastic changes that had been 
feared. The office was certainly both tidier 
and lighter, and, how generous of ‘Ma Mére’, 
she had got a large roll-top desk for the 
Mother Assistant, at which that young woman 
sat with an air of conscious worth; but Mére 
Bonaventure herself continued to use the worn 
table that had belonged to Mére Ste Croix, 
and even, the oldest nuns were delighted to see, 
had taken over in toto the system her pre- 
decessor had practised for so many fruitful 
years, for on her desk lay the paper pictures 
that had always been there, and under them, 
it was to be presumed, much the same inter- 
cessions. 

It was one of the lay sisters, dusting so 
assiduously that everything was unpinned and 
had to be put together again, who noticed that 
not one, but every, saint on the desk had a slip 
on which simply two names ‘Louis et Laure’ 
were inscribed in the purple spidery script 
favoured by communities. She smiled, for, 
after all, she was only human, and had not 
long been professed, as she replaced them care- 
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fully. Mére Ste Croix had simply scrawled 
‘un bébé’, ‘une mére désespérée’, or some- 
times the initials only of her cases. To Scour 
Raphael the bracketing of two Christian 
names together suggested young lovers. A 
young couple, no doubt, in some temporary 
need the blessed saints would easily assuage. 
Perhaps their request was for a child. Perhaps 
for a house. A little red-brick villa—Scur 
Raphael was thinking back to the Artois suburb, 
from which she had come—with a small gar- 
den full of flowers and vegetables, stained-glass 
in the front-door, and an interior where the 
furniture was upholstered in a cheerful resil- 
ient plush. And in the porch there would be, 
quite certainly, one of those low-hung prams 
with enormous pneumatic tyres and a fringed 
canopy to shelter its occupant. Ale, it was 
sometimes hard to forget the pleasures of the 
world, its humdrum satisfying warmth . . . 

Sceur Raphael uttered a pious ejaculation 
for the fulfilment of the wishes of ‘Louis et 
Laure’ and gave a final flick with her duster 
before she left the room. 


Whispers Across the Water 





GRAHAM DUKES 


HEN they came down to the village, on 
an evening last autumn, to bring the 
Rector to Tom Chalmers, everyone said that 
something more than a man was passing. 
The old barge-canal had always been part of 
affairs in our Worcestershire valley, and now, 
with its last guardian, it seemed to be slipping 
away, too. Tom was the old lock-keeper up 
at Sevensisters; a walk along the towpath 
usually meant a call at Tom’s cottage, and 
half-an-hour spent admiring his garden, where 
the dahlias bloomed on a narrow island 
between the lock-chamber and the weir. 
In the eyes of the world outside, of course, 
the canal was already a thing of the past. Two 


years back the dismal black notices went up 
at the Wharf, to proclaim in the name of the 
Executive that the waterway was closed for 
navigation; but the rain and the breeze came 
and carried the notices away and nothing was 
really changed. Tom went on whitewashing 
the beams of the lock-gates and tending his 
garden, and often sitting on the wall smoking 
his pipe and waiting, as it seemed, for a day 
when the boats would come again. Some- 
times, indeed, in August a youth in a light 
canoe would round the corner, threading a 
way through the tangled waterweed, and Tom 
Chalmers used to lend a hand in carrying the 
boat over the lock. ‘No need to open the 
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doors for a little piece like this, lad,’ was 
Tom’s usual comment, so that the canoeist 
used to paddle away without knowing that 
Tom could never have opened the gates. 
They had been fast-shut since the last barges 
went through in the "thirties, and the stone 
walls were crumbling into the water. But 
Tom was not the man to admit that to a 
stranger. 


= fifty years ago Tom Chalmers 
first arrived at Sevensisters from the 
Fens. The village has always been a long way 
from a good road, and the railway is two miles 
off, beyond Durnham Bridge at the top of the 
valley; and so the world only came to the 
village along the water. There were the 
splendid teams of horses, and sometimes 
donkeys, that pulled the wide covered barges; 
there were the family boats with their gay 
living-cabins, which spent the night in the 
valley, a good day’s journey out from the 
Black Country; and there were the occasional 
trains of hay barges, stacked high, and steered 
by loodels bolted to the long tillers. 

True, all that seems a long time ago now, 
and only the old men speak of it, in the Inn, 
when they are in a humour for remembering 
on a winter night. But even in the ’thirties, 
after the motor-lorries, rattling up through 
the lanes from Worcester, had become a 
familiar sight, there was still life enough on 
the water. Monday was still a great day for 
the village children. Some time after the end 
of morning school, the echo of a shrill steam- 
whistle used to drift down from Durnham 
Lock, and there would be a race along the 
towpath in that direction. Then, a few 
minutes later, there would come triumphantly 
into view the gleaming white hull and scarlet 
funnel of the Song of the Valley, with a couple 
of narrow-boats in tow, and Captain Parker 
at the wheel. It was a wheel, too, and Captain 
Parker, by all accounts, was a real captain. 
There were other steamboats, of course, which 
came down the valley now and again, but they 
were sooty chalicoed barges, with red-faced 
men in leather waistcoats heaving at the 
tillers. 

Captain Parker, on the other hand, was a 
man to be envied indeed. His glory was that 
of an engine-driver and an admiral rolled into 
one, with a dash of the cavalier besides. His 
boats brought down.coal and iron from the 
narrow canals of Staffordshire on their way 
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to the Severn and the docks, and cross-country 
loads of bricks, of sugar-beet, and of stone. 
Sometimes he had in tow the old Killarney 
barge, carrying its monthly load of coal for 


ing, first espied Song of the Valley there was a 
free trip aboard back to the Wharf, and after- 
wards, until it was time to get up steam again, 
tales of high adventure told outside the Inn. 
sia: Saatoh home aaiement 
the Captain had left the sea; there were 
en ell tet bearings 
But they had never listened to his 
as the children had, wonderingly and 
prow e—hehag and always with visions in their 
minds of the Song of the Valley, which had 
probably known no haven greater than Ban- 
bury, battling through a heavy swell off 
Trinidad, with Captain Parker at the wheel. 


are the things that people have been 
recalling in the valley in recent months. 
These, and a dimly-remembered day in 1939, 
when the last boat went through Durnham 
Tunnel barely an hour before the roof caved 
in. Tom Chalmers’s garden on the lock has 
been running wild for almost a year now, and 
just after Christmas the Rector came with the 
news that they were filling in Sevensisters Lock 
with concrete and pulling down the cottage. 
The water rushes, unimpeded, through the 
falling gates of Durnham Lock. The Killarney 
is rotting on the bed a quarter of a mile away. 
The soot left by a generation of steam tugs is 
dropping in thick flakes from the glistening 
walls of the tunnel. Somewhere to the south, 
the bricks and the coal and the iron are going 
down to the docks along other highways. 
And meanwhile the waterway is taking on 
a new and quieter beauty. You may find it on 
the grassy towpath in June, and in the green, 
soft, mouldering timbers that line the Wharf. 
It is something to contrast strangely with the 
rush of life to-day. Go up in the evening to 
the top of the valley, where the iron railway- 
bridge straddles awkwardly across the water, 
where on one side you may look across to the 
distant chimneys of Staffordshire, and on the 
other down along the silver line of canal to 
the lights of the village. A little after ten 
o'clock there is an Oxford express due on the 
down line. It takes only a moment to thunder 
up to the bridge and dive into the long tunnel 
beyond; but in that moment there is a brief 





magnificent clash of two ways of living—of 
light and darkness; of power and restfulness; 
of flame and of still water; of fury and of 
silence ; of to-day, and yesterday. 

Then the train has gone, and there is only a 
dancing breeze to be heard in the valley, 
rustling the toadflax on the bank. Sometimes 
for a second you will seem to hear again the 
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roar of water beneath rising paddles down at 
Sevensisters Lock, and the deep beat of hooves 
on a hard path around the corner; and then 
the wind rises, so that the water laps hope- 
lessly against the concrete barrier which blocks 
its way; and the sounds fade in the moon- 
light, and go bouncing away as the echoes of 
faraway whispers across the water. 


Transcaucasian Retrospect 





Major-General R. N. STEWART 


A=. the Georgian-Armenian peace 
conference of 1919 the two provinces of 
Borchalo and Achalkalaki, separating the two 
countries, were put under British military 
government and I was appointed the Military 
Governor. I had placed at my disposal a 
special train. This was partly to ensure rapid 
movement to and from the two provinces, and 
partly to make certain by inspection on the 
spot that both countries were fulfilling their 
obligations under the peace arrangements. 
The train was always available, and consisted 
of one coach for the staff and myself, two 
coaches for an escort, one horse-box, and two 
or three mazut, that is to say oil, wagons, all 
the engines being oil-fired. 

The journeys by this train were most 
interesting, because, unlike other rail journeys, 
a halt could be ordered anywhere I wished and 
for as long as I wished. This gave unique 
opportunities of seeing the country free from 
restraints of a timetable, and the more so as 
the horses travelled with the train. 

One of the first visits made was to the 
Armenian Minister of War, the local Com- 
mander of Armenian troops, and one or two 
civil dignitaries. On arrival we were invited 
to an official dinner. I had been warned 
beforehand that the real object of the meeting 
was to try to discover what were the long- 
term intentions of the British authorities in 


their occupation of Transcaucasia. As I never 
knew these, there was little fear that I would 
inadvertently disclose any secret information, 
but it was incumbent on me not to make in- 
discreet remarks, on which rumours and mis- 
understandings might arise. My party con- 
sisted, in addition to myself, of a Georgian 
liaison officer, my staff officer, and an inter- 
preter. 

The meal started about 4 p.m. and continued 
until 1 a.m. The discussions were profuse, if 
not very profound, and as the evening wore 
on they became less profound, but no matter 
how long the repast lasted there always seemed 
to be an ever-increasing flow of wine, and it 
was not until about 1 a.m. that I realised that 
the Armenian War Minister had a better head 
than I did, whereupon I decided we should 
return to our train whilst still able to do so. 
I may add that by this time there were only 
three people capable of coming to such a 
decision—the interpreter, the War Minister, 
and myself. 

Next day it had been arranged that a bear- 
shoot should take place, at which I was to be 
the principal guest. The evening before was 
not such as to improve the eye in what was to 
be a test of marksmanship. My servant had 
been warned of what was afoot, and he had 
spent the previous day in rubbing the noses off 
some service ammunition so that the bullets 
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might expand. Armed, then, with a service 
rifle and a revolver, and accompanied by my 
servant with a shotgun, we went to the 
rendezvous at about 11 a.m. 

Seldom have I seen such a pageant as 
awaited us. The guns consisted of the 
Armenian War Minister,the local commander, 
and one or two senior Armenian officers. 
Then there were about three hundred men of 
many nationalities, all armed with rifles, guns, 
pistols, and knives. On asking what was the 
men’s purpose, I was told that they were the 
beaters. Even as early as this I felt some slight 
qualms as to what might be ahead. 

We were all paraded and issued with a 
stirrup-cup, which, though pleasant, was very 
potent, and we filed off, the guns to their 
stands and the army of beaters to their 
destinations. 

I was given the post of honour, where, I was 
assured, the bears and much other game would 
appear. The place was nicely chosen, the view 
superb, and, ensconced behind a very 
convenient rock, we waited for the fun to 
begin. 

For some time nothing happened, then a 
distant shot was heard, which brought all the 
guns to the gui vive. As the time wore on, 
more shots were heard and it seemed that the 
game must be breaking back, but as the 
shooting became general and odd bullets came 
over our way I began to be glad of the rock. 
Well—we never saw a bear, or any other form 
of game, because, even if there was a bear, 
which I doubt, we were far too busy taking 
cover from the beaters, and I have seldom 
been so frightened outside of a battle before 
or since. 

To look back on, this was quite amusing, but 
at the time both my servant and I had just 
come through four years of war, and we were 
not so sure about the entertainment and were 
glad to arrive back at our train intact. How- 
ever, I now think with gratitude of my hosts. 
They meant to entertain us, and in a way they 
did, even if the pleasure was only to be 
appreciated at a later date. 


T our visit did good was soon obvious, 
because we managed to clear up some 
points of detail, but, what was much more 
important, we were able to get a clearer view 
of the Armenian famine, which was at its 
height at that time, and to pass on this in- 
formation to the American Relief Com- 
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so making it possible for them to 
direct supplies to where they were most 
urgently needed. 

The famine, which was due to the Turks 
looting the food and grain-seed stocks, was 
tragic, because it persisted off and on for so 
long. A sudden famine is bad, but a pro- 
longed and intermittent one is far worse. A 
sudden famine will kill a proportion of the 
population, the numbers depending on the 
degree of the scarcity, but the intermittent 
famine not only kills but also reduces the 
morale of the remainder of the population to 
an incredibly low level, even to the desperation 
of cannibalism, cases of which were then 
occurring in Armenia. 

Armenia is served by a single-line railway 
fi Tiflis, and the efficient running of this 
railway was the key to the situation. The 
railway had had little or no maintenance 
during the war years, and the permanent-way 
was in a deplorable state. The only thing 
which kept trains running at the number an 
hour necessary to alleviate the famine was the 
frost; as long as the frost held, the number of 
trains could be maintained, but as soon as 
the thaw came that number had to be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

In the ‘Q’ office in Tiflis there was a chart 
showing the percentages of the population 
which had to die of starvation, based on how 
long the frost held. These curves were drawn 
in different colours, each at fourteen-day 
intervals. Fate was kind in that the frost 
lasted much longer than in normal years and, 
due to the great work done by the American 
Relief Commission, the tragedy was consider- 
ably alleviated, but not altogether avoided. 


ON visits to the province of Achalkalaki 
the train had to be ieft at Borjom, and 
from there we continued on horseback to 
Achalsiki. The road followed the valley of 
the Kura river, amid magnificent scenery, 
rather like the valley of the Scottish Findhorn, 
but on a grander scale, with magnificent 
forests of coniferous trees on either side. 

Achalsiki is a pleasant town, small but well- 
sighted and prosperous. It is the meeting- 
place of four main highways, and it has 
some importance as a junction. At the time 
of which I write we occupied it with one 
company of infantry and one troop of cavalry. 
It later became the G.H.Q. of the Georgian 
forces in their war with the Tartars. 








Strictly speaking, this Georgian-Tartar 
affair was not a war, though it was given that 
title. It was really a military operation to 
clear up some bands of guerillas who were 
raiding the villages on the south-west frontier 
of Georgia. The Tartar forces were not those 
of any organised government, nor did they 
possess an overall leader. They were bands of 
brigands who came together or separated as 
might be convenient to them. 

We had been at some pains to stop the 
Georgian-Armenian war, but we rather en- 
couraged the Georgians in their Tartar opera- 
tions, because the Tartars became a nuisance 
to us as well as to the Georgians. Perhaps we 
found it convenient that these operations 
should be conducted by someone else rather 
than by ourselves. It was not the first time in 
history that we had adopted tactics of this 
kind. 

The Tartars were excellent guerilla fighters. 
All their training had been conducted in this 
form of combat and the country was eminently 
suitable for it—few roads, much cover, and 
rugged hillsides. They knew that all traffic, 
both military and civilian, would have to pass 
along these roads; they knew all the defiles 
where ambush and surprise favoured them; 
they were amply supplied with small-arms and 


ammunition and were to a large extent self- 
supporting in the way of food. What they 
could not achieve by persuasion they took by 


force. Their needs were not great and they 
could be satisfied with, and fight well on, a 
diet which European troops would have found 
quite inadequate. Their weakness lay in lack 
of leadership and in the tendency of individuals 
to desert when either they were tired of the 
fighting or had accumulated sufficient loot to 
satisfy their immediate wants. 

The campaign started in February and was 
over by May. The Georgian Command never 
brought the Tartars to a major engagement, 
but it scattered the groups of Tartar bands to 
such an extent that the groups broke up of 
their own volition. 

It was my duty at times to pass through the 
opposing lines in order to reach Achalkalaki 

and this sometimes entailed being fired at by 
both sides. There never was great danger in 
these episodes, but they were unpleasant. 
Remonstrance with the Georgian Commander 
did produce some result, but the approach to 
Tartar leadership was more roundabout. A 
message would have to be sent by devious 
means to the individuals concerned, and the 
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message had to contain strong and realistic 
threat of reprisal to be convincing. 

From the military point of view we were 
critical of the Georgian Command’s conduct 
of this operation, but it has to be admitted 
that, even if the Commander was extravagant 
in the use of force, and the discipline of his 
troops was questionable, he succeeded in his 
objective, and on that result must rest the final 
judgment of his action. The success was of 
immediate benefit to the rural population of 
this area, who were then able to attend their 
flocks and cultivate their lands without 
molestation. 


AT the time of my first visit, the towns of 
Ardahan and Abastuman were in partial 
occupation by irregular Tartar forces, the 
Turks having evacuated both places. The 
Tartars were communist by inclination, or 
perhaps anarchist would be a better word, and 
looting and destruction seemed to be their 
principal pastime. Their only redeeming 
feature was their great physical courage. 

They had a hospital at Abastuman. In this 
hospital an American girl was working as a 
nurse, and she had a rather curious and tragic 
history. She had been with both her parents 
in St Petersburg before 1914, her father having 
some occupation representing an American 
firm in that city. The family were there until 
the revolution of 1917, during which the father 
was shot, whether by accident, as seems prob- 
able, or by design, I do not know. The girl, 
at this time aged about fifteen, and her mother 
escaped. Later the mother died in distressful 
circumstances. The girl was then alone in 
Central Russia, caught up in the turmoil of the 
revolution, wounded, but eventually by some 
incredible series of circumstances she drifted 
down to the Caucasus, where, without training 
she eventually found herself nursing in a 
Tartar hospital. It was here that we dis- 
covered her. During her period of nursing 
she was fed on a starvation diet, received no 
pay, and was in the last stages of exhaustion 
and despair. We were able to take her away 
from these conditions and give her the 
necessary rest and nourishment and hand her 
over to the American Relief Commission. I 
believe she married one of the medical officers. 
But it was from her I learnt some of the condi- 
tions which prevailed in the Tartar forces at 
Abastuman. 

The hospital in which she worked was 
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deplorably ill-equipped and her tales of the 
sufferings that occurred in it were almost un- 
believable. It was no uncommon thing for 
patients to arrive in the morning, undergo a 
severe abdominal operation at 9 a.m. without 
any form of anesthetic, and return to the 
fighting that afternoon. That such patients 
always died was to be expected, but what is 
astounding is that they were able to do this 
apparently without complaint, or indeed had 
the physical strength to do so at all. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas had a property 
near Borjom. On this property he owned a 
stables with about forty horses. The Tartars 
burnt the stables with the horses alive, merely 
because they had belonged to the Grand Duke. 
I repeat this ghastly tale, not because it makes 
pleasant reading, but because it should be 
realised what depravity this form of revolution 
can bring in its train once it is launched. 


c was natural that after four years of war 
arms of all descriptions should be scattered 
about the country. Contending armies had 
ebbed and flowed, and there had followed 
revolution and civil war. No demobilisation, 
with the return of arms to armouries, had 
taken place and men just drifted away with 
their weapons and went home or took to 
looting. It was of first importance to the law- 
abiding citizens that some effort should be 
made to disarm the unlawful and bring their 
weapons under control. These people were 
not like the inhabitants of western Europe, 
who are well policed. They were much 
nearer the primitive condition in which it 
behooves every man to take care of himself. 
They felt the better able to do this by means 
of a rifle and plenty of ammunition, and they 
considered that by the use of these a dispute 
could be ended very much more satisfactorily 
than by recourse to a law court, in which they 
had no faith, even if they could find one in 
session. In many ways I sympathise, but it 
was an unmitigated nuisance to those in 
authority, and entailed that, for self-protec- 
tion, arms had to be carried, and in many 
cases to travel meant having an escort as well. 

To supervise and expedite the collection and 
destruction of surplus arms a cavalry patrol 
was sent from Achalsiki via Abastuman to the 
Turkish frontier, along the Kars frontier, and 
thence to Achalkalaki.§ They were to report 
on the dumps of arms collected and where 
they were; they also had the task of seeing if 
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raids were being made by the outlying troops 
of Mustafa Kemal, who at that time was in 
eastern Turkey and who was then considered 
a menace to the peaceful settlement of this 
part of Transcaucasia. 

The patrol accomplished its mission with 
only minor incidents and reported a dump of 
arms at Abastuman, which I went to see. The 
dump was a large one and contained weapons 
of every kind, from the earliest of muzzle- 
loaders to machine-guns. Included, were a 
number of Arabian flint-lock muskets, very 
long in the barrel, very short in the stock, and 
I expressed a wish to possess one as a curio. 
My host at Abastuman said he considered that 
they were not good enough for curios, but that 
he would send me one more suitable. I forgot 
the incident, but after a few days a second 
patrol returned and brought with them a 
magnificent flint-lock musket with an ivory 
stock and inlaid with gold filigree—a museum 
piece. I realised that this weapon had a 
considerable antique value and as such I felt 
I could not accept it. So, with many thanks 
and regrets, I returned it to my late host. Two 
days later it was brought back. It appeared 


that my host had been murdered in the interval 
and as there was no one to claim the weapon 
the patrol brought it back. I still have it, a 


memento of stirring times. 


the two districts that we had to administer 
the people were for the most part peasants 
and the standard of education among them 
was not high. Indeed, there was a very high 
percentage of illiteracy. This produced one 
curious phenomena. For want of a better 
description I call it ‘The power of the rubber- 
stamp.’ Any document on which a rubber- 
stamp had been used was looked upon as of 
compelling significance. The larger the area 
covered by the stamp, the greater was the 
authority of the document. This frailty was 
exploited by us. I ordered a number of out- 
size rubber-stamps for the various offices 
entitled to such things and their effect was 
quite magical. 

These communities also inherited the old 
Russian habit of submitting petitions. The 
documents might be upon any subject, the 
more trivial it was, the longer it seemed to be. 
Several pages were occupied in eulogising the 
person to whom the petition was addressed 
before the real subject-matter was revealed. 
The demands were as a rule pathetically futile. 











wut in Tiflis I became acquainted 
with one of the most colourful personal- 
ities of those times. He was Andronik. 
Although, strictly speaking, he had nothing 
to do with Georgia, he was such an influence 
in Asia Minor and the southern borders of 
Transcaucasia that a short description of him 
is worth setting down. 

Andronik was an Armenian by birth. He 
must have been born in the late 1860’s. His 
childhood had been that of other Armenian 
families in Asia Minor, who for generations 
suffered the persecution of the Turks. This 
background biased his whole life. He 
developed an intense hatred of the Turks and 
all Moslems. As soon as he attained boyhood 
his one and only ambition was to fight these 
hereditary enemies. For thirty years he led 
the life of an outlaw, details of which would 
be fascinating reading if ever they were told. 
During the Balkan Wars he joined various 
armies that were in opposition to Turkey and 
I understand that in the Balkan War of 
1912 he attained high rank in the Bulgarian 
army. 

When the First World War broke out he 
was somewhere between Azerbaijan and 
Persia. On Turkey becoming a belligerent, he 
announced his allegiance to the Allied cause, 
not from any particular liking or under- 
standing of the Allies, but simply for the reason 
that their cause presented him with unique 
opportunities for the continuation of his life- 
long feud. That he was a man of great 
character and courage there is ample evidence, 
and he also possessed no mean ability. He 
came to be regarded by his compatriots as the 
leader of a crusade. 

During the war he maintained an army of 
several thousands of fighting men, accom- 
panied by numbers of refugee women and 
children. His army was never organised on 
the basis of any Western country’s formations 
and it varied considerably in numbers from 
time to time, the variation depending on 
Andronik’s ability to feed them. But a hard 
core of personal adherents always remained. 
He was helped financially by the Allies and 
when possible supplied with arms and other 
warlike materials. He maintained a discipline 
which was rigid. Its compulsion was his own 
automatic-pistol, and this weapon was the 
only instrument of punishment. He had in 
1919 a personal escort of devoted fanatics. 
That he was able to inspire this fanaticism is 
but one measure of his character. 
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At the time of the Armistice he was still 
actively occupied in the field and did not 
propose to stop his own private war at the 
behest of his late allies. They had served his 
purpose and so far as he was concerned his 
and their ways now parted. The Allies did not 
see the matter in quite the same light. 

Andronik had some cause for complaint, 
because much that was promised him for the 
benefit of his refugee population in the way of 
food, clothing, and medical supplies was never 
furnished. Also, there were items of financial 
assistance, about which dispute arose. The 
details of these matters I never really got to 
know, but they left a bitter taste in Andronik’s 
mouth. 

In 1919 he was summoned to attend the 
Peace Conference at Versailles when the 
questions in which he was interested were 
under discussion. It was in consequence of 
this summons that I met him. He arrived in 
Alaverdi mounted on a white charger, with an 
escort of two hundred mounted perfervid 
retainers, and demanded that transport for 
him and his escort should be provided to bear 
them all to Paris. It took me some time to 
persuade him to forgo the escort, and longer 
still to persuade the escort to rest content in 
Transcaucasia till their leader’s return. He 
would not be parted from his white charger. 
I must confess it was a most beautiful animal, 
and I understood his reluctance to part with 
it, when he well knew that in his absence it 
would probably be eaten. 

He came with me to Tiflis and stayed for 
two nights at my headquarters. We discussed 
many subjects, but no matter what turn the 
conversation might take it nearly always 
returned to the burning flame that consumed 
him—hatred of the Turk. 

He passed on to Puris. What happened 
thereafter I never found out. His escort 
finally disbanded. Some of them we enlisted 
into the local army of Bortchalo, some went— 
God knows where. 

I saw an account of Andronik’s death some 
years ago, but there was no detail as to how 
he had fared in the years between our meeting 
and his demise. With his passing went one of 
those strange colourful figures that are born 
from age to age, who inspire a section of their 
people to follow a cause with almost religious 
fervour, are anathema to those occupied in 
administrative duties, and who, after a life’s 
work of blazing intensity, drop away into 
oblivion. 
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Wiggy and the Blind 
Goddess 


M. MARTIN 


OES virtue ever have its reward? Does 
Every Good Boy who, as the music 
teachers assert, Deserves Fame really get it? 
I shouldn’t care to say, but my friend Wiggy is 
convinced that it does, sometimes, whatever 
the cynics may say. 

Wiggy’s name was Frank Bennett, but 
Bennett is one of those surnames which by 
long naval tradition earn for their possessors 
a stock nickname, and therefore to the ship’s 
company Bennett was Wiggy. He shared 
brass-rags with me when we were together 
on the Sarpedon, an elderly but still active 
destroyer in the Eastern Mediterranean 
Fleet early in the war. We joined her with a 
draft from Devonport while she was lying at 
Trincomalee, and the occasions of war had 
brought us northward and westward, until 
now we were acting as part of an advanced 
scouting force based on Suda Bay, just after 
the withdrawal from Greece. Our main 
function was to discover evidence of enemy 
concentrations among the Aegean Islands, 
and to this end we carried out nightly patrols, 
returning to the protection of the ack-ack 
defences during the day. No one quite 
knew which way the cat was going to jump, 
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and the Jeremiahs of the lower-deck were 
kept in a state of prophetic frenzy. 


HAT has all this to do with Wiggy, 

you ask? Well, we were engaged in a 
type of warfare that Wiggy hadn’t bargained 
for when he joined up. It required constant 
vigilance and very sharp eyes. Now Wiggy’s 
vigilance was unimpeachable, but his eyes 
were betraying him at increasingly frequent 
intervals. A lad of meagre physique, but 
possessing an ardour of spirit which burned 
in his short-sighted eyes and concealed their 
weakness, he had volunteered for the Navy 
on the outbreak of war. He had already been 
rejected twice before. Judge then his joy at 
being passed and accepted without demur. I 
suppose the exigencies of these early days 
made it impossible for the doctors to apply 
the physical tests with full rigour, and many 
a dubious fish slipped through their nets. 

In his secret heart Wiggy was immensely 
proud of the fact that he was a fighting 
seaman. Not that he would ever admit it 
explicitly, of course. When the occasion 
demanded, he could curse the service with as 
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much profane eloquence as any of us, but 
in the things that mattered he showed a 
degree of zeal and attention that usually 
marks those ambitions for promotion—but 
Wiggy was not. His dynamic was his pride 
born of his ability to stand up to it with the 
best of them, in spite of his physical handicaps. 

There was one insuperable obstacle, though, 
as I’ve already hinted—his eyes. By a piece 
of sheer bad luck he was chosen as a bridge 
lookout, perhaps because he showed more 
interest and ability in practice identification 
of pictures of ships and aircraft than the rest 
of the watch. This confronted him with a 
situation with which he was ill-equipped to 
cope. Did a ship or aircraft appear in his 
sector? The officer of the watch noted it in 
silence and bottled his wrath until Wiggy in 
all innocence reported the object when it 
was almost near enough to toss a biscuit at. 
Many were the spells of punishment, many 
the stoppages of leave that Wiggy suffered. 
In those penalties, of course, it was his sense 
of duty which was impugned, but this Wiggy 
found preferable to confessing that he was 
not as other sailors are—that, in fact, his eyes 
were weak. His messmates, knowing how 
things stood with him, regarded his attitude 
with perplexity, not unmixed with a certain 
respect. His superiors, unable to reconcile 
the contrast between his general efficiency 
and his apparent negligence as a lookout, 
were being forced to the conclusion that his 
performance was falling far short of his 
promise. 

It will be appreciated, then, why this 
hole-and-corner campaign in the Aegean 
was such a depressing business for Wiggy. 
It was a scouting mission, an affair of out- 
posts, in which keenness of vision was all- 
important. In fact, Wiggy was never nearer 
to regretting his enlistment than when he 
climbed up to the bridge that grey windy 
morning as the Sarpedon slipped the oiler and 
headed seaward from the buff sandstone 
cliffs of Crete. 


“wine-dark, serpent-haunted sea’ that 
Homer sang does not live up to its poetic 
description in winter. The scene, visited by 
fitful glimpses of the moon through the 
scudding wrack of cloud, was one of tumbling 
inky blackness relieved by a dead-white 
marbling of foam. Islands, rocks, and reefs, 
in clusters and singly, formed a huge un- 


lighted maze through which the Sarpedon 
nosed her way gingerly. 

It was just after eight bells in the first 
watch, but since the crew were at night action 
stations the only people to be relieved 
were the lookouts. Wiggy, shaken into 
partial wakefulness by the telephone number 
of the gun, extricated himself from the torpid 
mass of the gun’s crew huddled in the in- 
adequate shelter of the gunshield and clumped 
up the bridge ladder. He accepted the 
binoculars from his opposite number and 
grunted an acknowledgment of the report 
made to him. 

By the time he had adjusted the glasses he 
was thoroughly awake. His head hurt with 
the now familiar throbbing ache of eye- 
strain. He inhaled deeply and swallowed to 
quell his rising stomach, fighting down the 
seasickness which never quite left him in 
heavy weather. Although he was swathed 
in a formidable and shapeless assortment of 
woollen comforts, duffle coats, and oilskins, 
the bitter air off the Balkan snows filled his 
limbs with an anguished numbness, which 
his blood, thinned by the heat of Egypt, could 
do nothing to resist. But his physical 
wretchedness had one good effect. It robbed 
him of the desire for sleep, that tormentor 
and enemy of lookouts, whose menace was 
at times more potent by far than any human 
foe. 

Wiggy quartered his area of search, scrutinis- 
ing every rock, reef, and islet, as well as the 
heaving waters which separated them. Con- 
sciousness of his bodily discomforts began 
to fade before the growing realisation that 
what he was surveying was a lookout’s 
nightmare, for not only was he liable to over- 
look something vital, he knew also that as the 
watch lengthened and his weary brain began 
to play tricks one of those rocks might take 
the form of an enemy ship which he would be 
irresistibly tempted to report. This was the 
form of revenge his overstrained nerves had 
been taking of late. 

Only a week before, half-an-hour after the 

had abandoned a depth-charge 
attack, he could have sworn he saw the brief 
curve of a rocket miles astern in the gathering 
dusk. He reported it, and since the bearing 
tallied with the position of the attack, the 
captain was summoned and the ship put 
about. The subsequent search was not only 
fruitless, but was also attended with most 
unpleasant consequences, for the delay meant 
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that the ship was still within Stuka range by 
dawn. A windy and unreliable seaman they 
considered him, as a result of this and similar 
mischances, but how could he explain? 


middle watch wore on towards six 
bells and the Sarpedon, reaching the 
eastern limit of her patrol, put about and 
headed for base. For half-an-hour now 
every rock and skerry had been showing a 
disconcerting tendency to change into a 
caique or an E-boat before Wiggy’s gaze. 
Perched on his swivel-seat, alternately jammed 
hard against the coaming of the bridge and 
swung clear by the rolling of the ship, wildly 
exaggerated at bridge-level, he blinked, 
knuckled his bloodshot eyes, and by an effort 
of will rather than vision saw the shapes as 
rocks again. 

To add to his predicament, the moon had 
gone, so that the reefs lost their definition of 
jagged contour and were now nothing but 
equivocal shadows. There was one now! 
It could be an E-boat, a destroyer even. It 
had the right shape, long and low, with a 
vague hummock hinting at superstructure. 
There was even a wash at the bows, vanishing 
and reappearing rhythmically, such as a 
ship might throw up while moving slowly 
into a head-sea. The impression grew and 
mastered him. It had a fated inevitability 
about it, and in a detached and bemused 
fashion he heard himself report: ‘Object 
bearing nine-o. Ship. Three hundred yards.’ 


UB-LIEUT. HARDING, R.N.V.R., had 

only joined the ship three days previously, 
fresh and green from his officer’s course. An 
accountant only a few short months ago, he 
was still acutely conscious of his limitations as 
a seaman among this seasoned crew. The 
man who had just reported probably knew 
what he was doing. It was the safest assump- 
tion, anyway. He made a cursory examina- 
tion through his night-glasses, ordered the 
quartermaster to put the helm hard over to 
circle the object, and rang for the captain. 
The steep cant of the deck as the Sarpedon 
answered her helm roused the drowsing guns’ 
crews, and by the time the Old Man reached 
the bridge from his sea-cabin everybody was 
ready for action. 

The ship was now on the other side of 
Wiggy’s object, and Wiggy waited with 
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sinking heart for the blow to to fall. He saw 
the captain take his glasses, level them in the 
direction indicated by the junior officer, and 


joyfully, incredulously, heard him shout: 
*By Jove, you’re right!’ 

Dazed, stupefied by this astounding turn 
of fortune, Wiggy scarcely heard the rapid fire 
of orders to the director, guns, tubes, and 
searchlight. His amazement was now turning 
to perplexity, for the object lay broad on the 
beam in full view, and it was unmistakably a 
rock, solid, unyielding, inanimate. Only when 
the searchlight was opened did he realise the 
breath-taking extent of his fluke, for there, 
sheltering in the lee of the rock, but now 
exposed by the harsh glare, lay a large caique, 
her decks crowded with German soldiers 
transfixed and motionless, ten score pairs of 
frightened eyes staring from beneath their 
long-visored caps. The issue was already 
decided. Under the threat of the three 
unwavering black muzzles of the destroyer’s 
guns the Germans remained frozen in their 
initial attitude of trancelike immobility, 
while the Greek crew, obeying the Sarpedon’s 
signals with joyful alacrity, brought their 
vessel wit'sin jumping-distance of the scram- 
bling-nets. Within a quarter of an hour the 
whole complement, amounting to half a 
company of infantry, soaked and most 
miserably seasick, were safely in the bag. 
The Greeks were so delighted by this dazzling 
change of fortune that they didn’t even protest 
at the sight of their caique being sunk by an 
explosive charge. 


| ond was an insignificant affair really, a pin- 

prick, a small spanner in one of the minor 
works which went to make up the German 
dispositions for the impending attack on 
Crete. But the individual fighting-man lives 
in a world as circumscribed as it is intense, 
and for the microcosm of the Sarpedon it was a 
memorable event. For Wiggy it meant re- 
habilitation. Dark doubts about his capacities 
were forgotten by everyone but Wiggy himself. 
He even won a mention in dispatches. 

Now I always take a certain malicious 
pleasure in telling this story, because I can 
foresee my hearer’s reaction and silence him 
with the sequel. Wiggy never went on 
lookout duty again, with the inevitable 
consequence of blotting his shining new copy- 
book which that would entail. You see, he 
was drafted a few days later to an Asdic 











ACROSS FORMOSA AFTER CAMPHOR 


training-school, and, after qualifying, spent 
the rest of the war happily pinging for sub- 


pitfalls for the myopic. And if you don’t 
call that a happy ending, you’re hard to 


marines in a tiny compartment, which had no satisfy. 


Across Formosa 


After Camphor 





CHARLES HOPE-CHESTER 


AMPHOR-GETTING in Formosa is 

carried on mostly under armed guard 
and does not lack for thrills. You never 
know from one minute to another when you 
will have to down tools and fight for your 
life. The thick woods swarm with unseen 
enemies, especially the deadly head-hunters. 
Men fall at their task just as if there was war, 
caught by some sharpshooter, or knifed in the 
back as they bend to their task. 

Camphor-getting generally is not an easy 
task. Apart from the danger which lies in 
scouting for the trees, cutting them down, and 
extracting the camphor, the climate of the 
camphor regions is not suited to most 
Europeans. And woe betide the individual 
who falls sick in Formosa. If nature cannot 
help you, nothing can. Medical aid is con- 
spicuous by its absence, and medical supplies 
are just as scarce. All this, coupled with the 
fact that one’s daily fare is nothing but rice 
and perhaps a few sweet-potatoes at times, 
gets trying in the extreme. 

Up to comparatively recent times camphor 
was a Japanese Government monopoly. In 
the old days, when China was the chief 
camphor-producing country, Chinese families 
often had shares in a single tree: indeed, the 
ownership of a tree was sometimes divided 
into shares held by two thousand different 
people. Hence, before a tree could be sold, 
permission had to be obtained from the 
majority of the shareholders. That resulted 
in no end of difficulties. The Japanese worked 
in just the opposite direction and private 
ownership was cut out. This course tended 


to speed up the export of large quantities of 
camphor to the entire world. It also made 
it possible to export camphor at a much 
cheaper price than the Chinese ever dreamed 
of. 


NE must not suppose that even in 
Formosa there are large tracts of land 
producing nothing but camphor-trees. There 
are no camphor forests, in the strict sense. 
The camphor laurel is but one of a number 
of trees which grow together. The camphor 
laurels grow wild, for the most part. Some 
of these trees measure up to forty feet in 
circumference. These are the old trees which 
have been spared for various reasons; most 
of their kind fell to the axe many years ago, 
for the old camphor-pioneers worked hap- 
hazardly and consequently there was much 
waste. For this reason the camphor-bearing 
trees have to be sought in the jungle to-day. 

In the Japanese village of Tosa I once saw 
thirteen trees, all in a group, and all over one 
hundred years old, which were capable of 
producing upwards of 40,000 Ib. of crude 
camphor. As they stood, those trees were 
worth six thousand silver dollars. And that 
was before money exchange-rates were in a 
state of chaos. But clumps like this are not 
met with every day, not even in Formosa. 

In the past the camphor-tree has been 
sadly neglected. True, the Japanese Govern- 
ment rectified this to a degree, but the past 
could not be wholly made good. Nowadays, 
instead of waiting until a camphor-tree is 
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seventy or eighty years old before the camphor 
can be extracted, better cultivation and more 
scientific methods of forcing the trees have 
made it possible to gain a camphor yield in 
about one third of the time that was once 
thought necessary. 

It will probably come as a surprise to the 
reader to learn that the roots of a camphor- 
tree contain a much larger percentage of 
camphor than the actual tree. Generally 
speaking, if the camphor-gatherers can obtain, 
say, ten pounds of crude camphor from about 
two hundred pounds weight of wood chips, 
the yield is regarded as satisfactory. But 
these roots belong to old trees that have been 
jealously guarded day and night for countless 
years. On the average, a camphor-tree 
twelve feet in circumference at its base will 
yield at present-day prices between 7500 and 
8000 dollars worth of camphor. 


HEN a camphor-tree is felled, every bit 
of the wood is preserved and reduced 
to chips. From these chips the camphor 
proper is produced. There are various ways 
of extracting camphor, of course. Sometimes 
the chips are put in retorts above water which 
is kept boiling by fires placed underneath. 
The vapour that rises contains the camphor, 
which, later, condenses into a solid white 
mass, the form familiar in our drug-stores. 
Another method used by the more up-to- 
date distilleries is to place the chips in camphor 
kettles. On each side of the modern camphor 
distillery are rows of fires, upon which are 
kettles of boiling water, each with a per- 
forated lid. To the tops of these kettles is 
fitted what looks like an iron cylinder, but 
what in reality is the camphor container. It 
is filled with the camphor chips, no bigger 


than our little-finger. Detached to the top of 
each cylinder is an empty jar held in an in- 
verted position. 

Examined more closely, this apparatus is 
very simple. The steam of the boiling kettles 
rises and must pass through the cylinder. In 
doing so it extracts from the camphor wood 
its essential oil. This oil, mounting still 
upward with the steam, now settles like brine 
on the sides of the inverted jar at the top. 
When finally the fire is extinguished, the 
brine dries into a substance like frost or 
snow, white and aromatic. The camphor 
deposits from the various jars are now emptied 
and they then undergo a refining process, 
after which the substance can be pressed into 
the attractive cubes and fancy shapes so 
beloved of children. Mind, you can always 
tell a camphor distillery long before you come 
to it, even though you be two or three miles 
away. There is no mistaking the aroma. 

Raw camphor is sent to market in rough 
wooden tubs. Before it is fit for shipment 
abroad, however, it must be tested to see that 
it comes up to a desired standard. Each tub 
is carefully sampled and tested, sometimes 
by alcohol, sometimes by fire. If no solid 
adulterating mixture is discovered, the con- 
dition of the camphor itself is next examined. 
This calls for keen judgment that can be gained 
only by considerable experience, since 
camphor contains from five to twenty per 
cent of water and oil and only the very expert 
can detect this by the colour, texture, weight, 
and intensity of the odour of a given sample. 

A good camphor tester can, and often does, 
demand an annual salary in silver equal to 
his own bodily weight. And sometimes, by 
way of an additional bait, living and food 
for a twelvemonth is thrown in. That all 
depends. 


LL 


At Parting 


I was a lovely dream that came to you 
Before the breaking of a summer’s dawn, 
More fair, alas, than any mortal flesh, 

A shining wraith of your fresh fancy born. 


So will I steal, reluctant, from your sight, 

Nor dare one kiss to break your charméd sleep. 
Grieve not, for she you lose is little worth 
Beside the cherished dream she bids you keep. 
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M. I. Horton. 














Dummy Books 





CLIVE BEECH 


- a more spacious age, when books were far 
fewer and better bound than they are to- 
day, they were used on occasion primarily as 
furniture. Neat lines of handsome volumes 
were considered an essential part of any well- 
equipped room. This led to the practice of 
having dummy books on the shelves, where 
the numbers of real books did not extend far 
enough. To modern readers, dummy books 
seem a curious and inexplicable relic of the 
past, yet many stately houses and otherwise 
impeccable libraries had their rows of 
dummies, each properly bound, but empty 
save for dust, or perhaps letters, bills, and 
other odds and ends. The devising of appro- 
priate titles for their dummy volumes gave 
our forefathers considerable scope for wit 
and punning. 

Quite often the counterfeit books were fixed 
to panels built into walls, or on doors, as 
part of the permanent furnishing of a room. 
A few still survive, or did so until recently, in 
one or two country mansions, and also in such 
unlikely places as in the Royal Automobile 
Club, in London, and in the Gallery of the 
British Museum Reading Room. In Marl- 
borough House, London, the Sheraton Room 
used to contain a fine dummy library, with 
such titles as Lochs and Quays of England, An 
Actor on Falling Stars, Nine Tails by a Cat, 
The Male Coach, Constable’s Notes on Motor- 
ing, Bleak Houses, Tiresome Tomes, The 
Newcomers, Lever on Lifts, and The Story of 
the Greek Kalends. It may have looked 
elegant and fashionable to have a fine array 
of books on convenient shelves, but for a 
stranger to be attracted by such intriguing 
titles as Savage on Civilisation or Superficial 
Knowledge, and then take them down, only to 
find two empty covers, must have been tire- 
some at times, although the owners of dummy 
books probably thought that it was a good 
joke, and, when no one ventured to examine 
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the unrecorded titles, the volumes looked 
good. 


T= sixth Duke of Devonshire was well 
aware of the possibilities of having neat 
rows of dummies to adorn a panelled doorway 
and decided to institute such a door at the 
entrance to his library staircase at Chatsworth 
House. Somewhere he had seen an engaging 
structure of the kind, complete with such 
impossible titles as Don Quixote’s Library, 
Byron’s Sermons, and the like, and they struck 
him as being better than the overworked 
Essays on Wood, Perpetual Motion, and Plain 
Dealings, which many other gentry had on 
similar doors. Therefore he commissioned 
the assistance of the poet, Tom Hood, in 
finding the right kind of titles. According to 
Percy Fitzgerald, Hood thought up a great 
many punning titles, among which were John 
Knox on Death’s Door, Cursory Remarks on 
Swearing, Boyle on Steam, Malthus’s Attack on 
Infantry, On Sore Throat and the Migration 
of the Swallow, Johnson’s Contradictionary, 
Lamb’s Reflection on Suet, and The Scottish 
Boccaccio by D. Cameron. 

Sir Thomas Acland concentrated on 
dummies for doors, and had some with such 
choice titles as Bang on Shutting, Friend’s 
Right of Entrance, Trap on Fictitious Entries, 
and Sgqueak on Openings. This last was 
cunningly placed near the hinge of the door 
alongside Hinge’s Orations. Clearly, it must 
have been a bizarre entertainment in itself 
to have browsed through some of these 
libraries, picking out the unreal from the real. 
Addison describes a lady’s library in which 
the dummy books were all carved in wood, 
neatly worked and all titled, but designed 
merely to counterbalance the paucity of real 
bocks on the shelves, to fill up, as he put it, 
‘like faggots in the muster of a regiment.’ 
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On a similarly adorned door in a famous 
London club were larger numbers of dummies, 
each bearing a fancifully facetious title, like 
The Art of Turning (near the handle), The Rape 
of the Lock, Le Livre Fermé, and Tréatise sur 
les Sorties Imprévues. 


N his book Crome Yellow, Aldous Huxley 

describes the typical dummy library at 
Crome House, in the middle of one of the 
walls of which was a door cleverly disguised 
with rows of dummies, behind which lay a 
hidden cupboard containing an Egyptian 
mummy-case. The books looked genuine 
enough at first sight, but closer inspection 
revealed some ingenious titles. There was 
Wild Goose Chase, a Novel, in six volumes, 
The Tales of Knockespotch, in seven volumes, 
Thom’s Works and Wanderings, in ten volumes, 
Caprimulge’s Dictionary of the Finnish Lan- 
guage, and an inimitable Biographical Dic- 
tionary in four parts: Biography of Men Who 
Were Born Great, Biography of Men Who 
Achieved Greatness, Biography of Men Who 
Had Greatness Thrust Upon Them, and 
Biography of Men Who Were Never Great 
At All. 

In his study at Gad’s Hill Charles Dickens 
bowed to the popular fashion for dummy 


books and had an amusing collection, which 
still survives. It is generally thought that the 
novelist got his friend and biographer, John 
Forster, to think up his titles for his fake books, 
but some of them show unmistakable signs of 
Dickens’s own lusty humour: Lady Godiva on 
the Horse, Cat’s Lives, in nine volumes, 
Hansard’s Guide to Refreshing Sleep, in 
thirty-one volumes, The Corn Question by 
John Bunyan, Mr J. Horner on Poet's Corner, 
Dr Kitchener’s Life of Captain Cook, Five 
Minutes in China, Butcher's Suetonius, Noah's 
Arkitecture, The Short History of a Chancery 
Suit, in nineteen volumes, Forty Winks at the 
Pyramids, ten volumes of A Catalogue of 
Statues to the Duke of Wellington, and several 
volumes of The Gunpowder Magazine. 

In France they go a step further from 
dummy books as such, designed to improve 
the appearance of a room, by transforming 
genuine old books in fine bindings into ornate 
boxes to hold sweets, notepaper, jewels, 
cigars, liqueurs, chocolate, and the like, cutting 
away the pages and gluing the boards to make 
a handy receptacle. 

It is unlikely in this hurried world that the 
practice of having dummy books on view 
will return. If it did, a regular favourite 
would probably be Guide to the Modern Age, 
by A. Tom Pile. . . 





Beautiful World 


Beautiful world, and we are shut out of it... 
We are not living, we are not dead— 
Prisoners caught in the web of monotony, 
Bowing to destiny each weary head. 


So the years choke us in endless succession, 

Dare we burst forth from the chains we have wrought, 
Wrestle with links that are none but our making, 
Mocked by defeat, our senses distraught? 


Beautiful world, a mirage of distances 
Beckons and shimmers, to dazzle our eyes, 
Stirring the ashes of those who have memories 
Out where the spirit of mystery lies. 


Beautiful world—to mould to our fashioning 
Fathomless oceans and fabulous lands! 

Take it and shape it to yield to your pressure 
Beautiful world for any man’s hands. 
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DoroTHEA DOWLING. 




















Cure for 


Kindness 





MATHEW HAYNES 


lion limped into the glade, looked 

around, and knocked on the trunk of an 

old oak. ‘Sorry to wake you in the daytime,’ 

he said, as an owl poked a bleary head out, 
‘but I want some advice.’ 

*“You?’ said the owl, opening the other eye. 

“Yes, me,’ said the lion rather snappily. 
*There’s no one else here, is there?’ 

The owl looked straight ahead. ‘No-o-o,’ 
he agreed. 

‘It’s about my gout,’ said the lion. ‘It 
doesn’t bother me much, except when the 
weather changes, and I’m quite used to limp- 
ing. The trouble is humans. Whenever one 
of them sees me in the forest, he goes all 
humane and comes rushing up to try to get 
the thorn out of my foot. Too many amateur 
Androcleses in this part of the world. And I 
haven’t got a thorn in my foot. How on 
earth can I stop them bothering me?’ 

The owl thought a moment, blinked, and 
said, ‘How?’ 

The lion waited patiently. The owl was 
well known throughout the forest for his 
brevity, and because of it was reputed to be 
very wise. Not that the animals consulted 
him very often, for their problems usually 
solved themselves through time, but it was use- 
ful to be able to, just in case of an emergency. 

The owl twisted his head right about and 


looked at the lion. Then he untwisted it and 
said: ‘See Saw.’ 

*Eh?’ said the lion. 

*Third ride on the left,’ the owl amplified. 
‘Good day.’ He withdrew his head. 

‘Not very explicit,’ the lion thought. ‘But 
worth trying, I suppose, if only I knew where 
to start.’ 


NE road seemed as good as another, so 
the lion set off the way he was pointing, 
which fortunately was along a ride. He 
walked on slowly and rather creakily, all the 
time looking out for humans. He really 
didn’t feel he could stand another foot- 
inspection that day. Two Boy Scouts and 
an R.S.P.C.A. inspector before noon was a 
bit too much. 

After a mile or two he came to the third ride 
on the left. ‘See Saw,’ he wondered. ‘Sounds 
like some sort of physical treatment. Exer- 
cises, I dare say, bouncing up and down on a 
plank. Ah, well! Try anything once.’ 

A short way down the ride he came to a tree 
on which was a notice saying 





JUSTICE 
SAW AND INSTANCE 
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‘Now that’s very odd,’ thought the lion. 
‘Perhaps it’s something to do with what the 
owl meant.’ 

He sat down and studied the sign for a few 
minutes, but it stayed unchanged, and he 
didn’t seem to be getting anywhere. ‘Excuse 
me,’ he said to a squirrel who was collecting 
acorns in the branches, ‘could you elucidate 
this notice?’ 

The squirrel came cautiously down. He 
had never heard of lions eating squirrels, cer- 
tainly, but one might as well be on the safe 
side. Besides, there might be a catch in it. 
He put his head on one side and looked at the 
notice. ‘H’m,’ he said. ‘Rather bald, but 
it’s got all the essential information. Justice 
is the name of the tree, of course. Always 
has been since they hanged poachers from it. 
And Saw and Instance are inside. Very wise 
and learned they are, too, or so people say. 
Not that I’ve ever had any cause to see them, 
but I’ve heard people do. Was that what you 
wanted?’ 

‘It’s a help, anyway,’ said the lion. ‘Thanks 
very much, but how would one get in?’ 

‘Sound the horn, of course,’ replied the 
squirrel, pointing to a battered old bugle 
hanging from a branch. 

“Who ever heard of a lion playing a bugle?’ 
asked the lion crossly. 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure,’ said the squirrel, 
and he turned a negligent somersault on to 
another tree. 


E lion picked the bugle up and applied 
it to his mouth. He took a deep breath 
and blew hard. There was an appreciable 
sound of wind rushing round brassy curves, 
but hardly what he could recognise as a bugle- 
call. He took another breath and tried again. 
Then he tried to roar down it as if it were a 
megaphone, but it was quite impossible to 
give a good full-throated roar with his mouth 
shut and the bugle pressed hard against it. 
He took another deep breath and was all 
set for a third attempt when a judas opened 
in the tree-trunk and an arm reached out and 
took the bugle from him. It carried it back 
to the judas and put it to the lips of a dimly- 
seen face. A most satisfactory blast followed. 
The arm hung the bugle up again, withdrew, 
and the judas closed. 
A moment later a door opened in the trunk 
and there looked out a little old man in a 
starry dressing-gown and a steeple-hat. ‘I 
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thought I heard the horn,’ he observed. 
‘Come in. I’m Saw, but for Instance you 
would have to go to Brighton. He’s on 
holiday.” 

The lion went in and down the spiral stair- 
case. At the bottom were two benches and 
a door marked: ‘Consulting Room.’ 

*Now if you would just sit on the bench and 
wait a moment,’ said Saw. ‘I'll be ready to 
see you very soon.” 

The lion sat on the nearer bench and Saw 
went through the door. No sooner had it 
closed behind him than it opened again and 
Saw’s voice said: ‘Come in. I’m sorry to 
have kept you waiting like this.’ 


Tea ae Soe found himself in a 
comfortable little room, furnished with a 
few chairs and a table behind which Saw was 
sitting. 

*Sit down,’ Saw said. ‘Lovely weather it’s 
been to-day, so far. Now, what can we do 
for you?’ He leant back in his chair, placed 
the tips of his fingers carefully against those 
of the other hand, and closed his eyes. 

‘Well,’ started the lion, ‘the owl sent me 
along here.’ 

*The owl!’ broke in Saw, suddenly sitting 
forward. ‘Now that’s very interesting indeed. 
But go on. Don’t let me interrupt you.’ 

‘It’s about my gout,’ went on the lion, and 
repeated his complaint for the second time 
that day. 

*I quite see your point,’ said Saw, when he 
had finished. ‘It certainly must make life 
very awkward for you. We really must have 
a think about it.’ 

He went to a cupboard, took off his steeple- 
hat, and changed it for another of a different 
colour. ‘Ah,’ he exclaimed as he sat down 
again, ‘that does make a difference. My 
thinking-cap, you know. Helps a lot with a 
difficult problem like this. Clarifies things 
for me. Let’s analyse your problem, which 
now breaks down into two simple facts. One, 
the gout, and two, the people. One of these 
must be disposed of. But which? And how?’ 

‘Quite,’ said the lion, for an answer seemed 
to be required, judging from the little man’s 
expression. 

“Now take the humans,’ Saw continued. 
“Nervous types on the whole, and rather lack- 
ing in comprehension and understanding. I 
think that if you were to bare your teeth and 
roar menacingly when they approach you 





they might assume that you are full of hunger 
and malevolence, and take what they call 
evasive action.’ 

‘I've tried that,’ interrupted the lion. ‘They 
merely think that I am in pain from the thorn 
and say silly things like: “Poor little lioney- 
pioney, diddums have a nasty pain then.” 
Even my grandmother never talked drivel 
like that. Then I get down as if to spring at 
them, except that my joints won’t let me. And 
I don’t like to hurt them really, for they all 
mean so well.’ 

Saw was not dismayed. ‘Having eliminated 
this approach to the problem, there now 
remains the other. That has the added ad- 
vantage that, in addition to avoiding the mis- 
conceived benevolence of which you com- 
plain, you would also be free of the podagra 
or gout. Possibly this were the more practical 
solution.” He took off his thinking-cap and 
smiled. ‘Sorry,’ he said. ‘That cap’s useful, 
but sometimes it gets very sesquipedalian and 
pedantic. Fancy that subjunctive just now! 
Now, where were we?’ 

‘Just going to cure my gout,’ said the lion 
hopefully. 

*D’you drink"much?’ asked Saw. ‘Because 
if you do, it’s much harder.’ 

‘Practically T.T.,’ answered the lion. 

*You’ll have to have a diet, of course,” went 
on Saw. ‘No meat at all of any sort, plenty 
of fruit and vegetables, and three autumn- 
crocus roots a day after meals. They’re 
specific for gout, you know.’ 

The lion quivered. ‘I’m sure I don’t want 
to seem ungrateful or anything,’ he began, 
‘especially when you’ve gone to so much 
trouble, but I really don’t think I could manage 
it. Quite contrary to my normal mode of 
life you know, and I don’t think the inner lion 
would stand for it.” 

He got up to go. 

*That’s all right,’ said Saw. ‘I was afraid 
you might not be able to do it. We'll have 
to go back to Plan A. Make you frightening, 
somehow, so that they’ll keep away from you. 
Hedge you about with a fence of untouch- 
ability. Fence, fence, that’s it. Easy, of 
course. Don’t know why we didn’t think of 
it before. Fix you in a moment.’ 


pa bustled off to another cupboard and 
pulled out an alarming machine of glass, 
wires, and handles. The lion backed away 
nervously. ‘Oh, it’s all right,’ Saw encour- 
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aged him. ‘Doesn't hurt at all, and quite 
foolproof. Wimshurst’s own, you know. 
Just stand on that mat and hold on to this 
knob.’ 

The lion did so and Saw applied himself to 
a crank which he turned vigorously. Nothing 
much happened, except that the lion felt an 
indefinable tingling in his paw. Then slowly 
his mane began to rise, until it stood stiff 
and erect along his spine. His whiskers began 
to tingle and his feathers and the tuft at the 
end of his tail fluffed out rigidly. 

Saw looked at him from time to time, and 
after a few minutes he stopped turning. ‘Now 
how do you feel?’ he asked. 

‘Fine,’ replied the lion. *How do I look?’ 

Saw produced a mirror and the lion saw a 
most ferocious beast reflected in it. ‘Enough 
to frighten anyone,’ he thought. 

*There’s another thing,’ said Saw. 
hold your paw out towards me.’ 

The lion extended it cautiously and a fat 
blue crackling spark leapt across to Saw’s 
hand. 

‘See what I mean?’ he said. ‘And you’ll 
be a little luminous at night as well. A sort of 
eerie blue colour.’ 

*Thank you very much,’ said the lion. 
*That really ought to keep them away. How 
much will that be?’ 

‘Oh, nothing at all, nothing at all,’ answered 
Saw. ‘Just a little exercise in applied elec- 
tricity, you know. Delighted to be able to 
help you in any way. Come again any time 
you have a spot of bother.’ 


“Just 


lion climbed the staircase and went 

out into the ride. The squirrel, who was 

watching curiously from the other side, took 

one look at him and fell off his branch in 
fright. 

‘It’s all right,’ said the lion. ‘It’s only me.’ 
But the squirrel did not wait to be reassured 
nor to discuss identities. 

‘Well,’ thought the lion as he walked on, 
‘it works on squirrels, anyway. I hope it’s 
the same with humans.’ 

Further along the ride was an old woman 
picking up sticks. She had her back to him 
and as he padded softly towards her he 
announced himself with a little rumbling 
cough. She straightened up and looked 
round. ‘Lawks-a-mussy!’ she cried, and 
threw her petticoat over her head as she fell 
to the ground. 
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‘It’s quite all right, madam,’ the lion 
assured her in his politest voice. ‘May I help 
you up?’ and he held out a paw towards her. 

She emerged from her hiding and put out 
a hand to take it, when suddenly the big blue 
spark cracked across. She gave a scream and 
dived under her clothes again. 

*I think,’ said the lion to himself, ‘that I’d 
do better if I didn’t try to help,’ and he walked 
on. 


ATE that night a pale-blue 
with a slightly spectral mn e 
the ride to Justice, the oak where 


to hang poachers. He gave a roar, and after 
a few minutes Saw put his head through the 
door. “Now what is it?’ he asked, rather 


‘I’m very sorry,’ said the lion humbly, ‘and 
I hate to bother you like this, but that treat- 
ment you gave ne was really a hundred per 
cent effective. Everyone is frightened of me 
now.” 

*I know, I know,’ said Saw. 
then?’ 

*I wonder,’ said the lion, ‘whether you’d 
be good enough to take this thorn out of my 
foot.’ 


‘What is it 


Strange Railway-Journeys 





LESLIE BRANSBY 


LIKE trains and train-journeys. I like 

everything connected with trains—railway 
stations, engines, and signals, meals on 
trains, people on trains. I enjoy every 
minute on most train-journeys, and the longer 
they last the better I like them. And when I 
am not on a train, then I like train timetables, 
for to me there is nothing pleasanter than 
working out possible train journeys. Often 
just before I drop off to sleep I am well 
primed to dream of journeys across the Andes, 
into the heart of Africa, or right across 
Russia from Moscow to Harbin in Manchuria. 

My dream-journeys, however, have often 
been realised in actual fact, for in the course 
of my wanderings about the world I have 
made quite a number of unusual trips, some 
of them lasting for several days—from 
Calais to Baghdad, for instance, and by the 
Trans-Siberian route. Perhaps you are 
unaware that you can buy at the Continental 
Booking Office in Victoria Station, London, 
a ticket right through to Baghdad. The single 
second-class fare is £44. 
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When I tell people about some of my long 
rail-journeys, they invariably ask whether 
such trips are not very tiring and monotonous. 
My reply is that they are just the reverse. It 

is, indeed, the short, slow train-journey which 
ic tect while on a long journey one gets 
settled down just as one does on board 
ship. 


AAS far as distance is concerned, any longest 
train-journey, made before the late 
war, of course, was from Vladivostok to 
Moscow. This covered a distance of close on 
6000 miles and occupied eleven days—it should 
have been ten, but we were a day late in arriv- 
ing at the Soviet capital. The scenery along 
most of this route is extremely monotonous, 
and the physical travelling conditions were 
crude, but there were the compensations of 
novelty and one’s travelling companions. You 
cannot be boxed up for so many days with the 
same persons without getting to know them 
pretty well. In fact, when the time came to 





leave the train at Moscow I had to say good- 
bye to some two hundred fellow-travellers. 

I must confess, however, that part of my 
popularity was due to a typical Russian cause. 
Our train was in the habit of making a longish 
stop each morning, which gave time for the 
passengers, especially those travelling hard, 
to get some hot water from the engine and 
indulge in a shave, a wash, making tea, and 
so one. On the first morning I got out my 
Rolls safety-razor and started to strop it. 
Immediately this caused a sensation. I was 
surrounded by dozens of men, women, and 
children, all enraptured with my magical 
appliance. Each day afterwards I was 
obliged to perform the rite of shaving in 
public, playing to an audience. And by the 
time we came to Moscow almost every man 
had given me a scrap of paper with his name 
and address on it, in the hope that on my 
return to London I would send him the gift 
of a similar razor! 

A longer journey, as far as time was con- 
cerned, was one I made between Cape Town 
and Port Francqui in the Belgian Congo. 
Although only covering a distance of 3300 
miles, the time taken was thirteen days. On 
this train-safari into the heart of Africa I was 
obliged, however, to change trains on three 
occasions, and each time there was a delay of 
some hours. By far the slowest portion of 
the actual train-journey was the 700-mile 
stretch between Bukama and Port Francqui, 
for this took five and a half days—an average 
speed of 5$ m.p.h. I have no particular 
desire to repeat that trip, although I am glad I 
made it once. 

I have no desire, either, to undergo again 
the train-journey I set out to make in South- 
West Africa in 1934—the year of the greatest 
floods ever known in that generally almost 
rainless land. Sudden floods and washaways 
held us up at the sandy station-platform near 
an isolated dorp, and there we had to remain 
for several days before we could be rescued. 
At first the days of delay and the enforced 
stay in the train amused the travellers, but 
as our plight became serious our amusement 
turned to fear. In the end we were rescued 
and taken back to civilisation by means of 
an air service which the South African Rail- 
ways had succeeded in organising. 


Ret les oon bempesSe eet nee 
an altitude of around 10,000 feet. The 


STRANGE RAILWAY-JOURNEYS 


spot lies almost dead on the Equator, not 
far from Nairobi in Kenya. In contrast, there 
is the railway in southern California which 
runs for some miles at about 400 feet below 
sea-level. During the summer months the 
heat here is so intense that trains can only 
traverse this oven-like part of the country 
during the night-hours. 

The most northerly railroad in the world is 
that from Kirkenes, terminus of a Norwegian 
steamer coastal service, to Wolf Lake, both 
places being 70 degrees north. It is quite an 
interesting and unusual railway, for you pay 
no fare on it. As its main object is to bring 
iron-ore from the mines to the port of 
Kirkenes, I expected to find it full of tough 
miners, but most of the passengers on my 
train were school-children, who proceeded to 
try out their newly-learned English on me. 
The landscape around is grey, rocky, Arctic, 
with little coloured wooden houses dotted 
here and there. 

The most northerly railway connected with 
a main European railway system is that which 
carried the ‘Arctic Express’ from Leningrad 
to Murmansk, Russia’s port on the Arctic 
Ocean. In Canada the most northerly railway 
has its terminus at Churchill, on Hudson 
Bay. This port actually connects with the 
shortest sea-route from western Canada to 
Britain, saving nearly a thousand miles over 
the usual route; but the shipping facilities are 
poor. 

The longest dead-straight stretch of railway- 
line runs over the Nullarbor Plain in Australia. 
It is 330 miles in length. Next comes a 205- 
mile straight track in the Argentine, after 
which there is a big drop to a 100-mile straight 
on the Trans-Siberian, and the 70-mile run 
between Dett and Sawmills in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

England, however, has the world’s longest 
tunnel, although few people can name it if 
the question appears in a quiz. It is the tunnel 
from Morden to East Finchley on the Northern 
Line of London’s underground system, and 
the length is 17} miles. The famous Simplon 
Tunnel is only 12} miles in length. Actually, 
there are twin tunnels, fifty-six feet apart. 


fastest train on which I have travelled 

was the ‘Flying Hamburger,’ operated 

by the German Railways. It consisted of two 
streamlined coaches, a complete articulated 
unit, and could carry a hundred passengers 
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at an average speed of ninety-nine miles an 
hour. This performance gained it the title 
of the fastest Diesel-driven service in the 
world. In December 1949 this train re- 
appeared in railway timetables, having been 
completely overhauled after an adventurous 
war-life, when it served as a mobile head- 
quarters for both sides. 

The French Railways are to-day putting 
up some remarkably fine speed-performances, 
the existing record on a regular run being 
between Paris and Lyons, a distance of 200 
miles, and taking two and a half hours. But 
what always amazes me most on the French 
railways is the punctuality of all the trains. 
On some days the management can report 
that not a single long-distance train has 
reached its destination a minute late. Yet 
these same railways suffered terrible de- 
struction during the War. 

The most thrilling European train must be 
the Simplon-Orient Express, the centre of so 
many thrillers and spy stories. It probably 
carried more varying nationalities than any 
other train in Europe, but I must confess that 
while my fellow-passengers on the occasions 
when I have travelled by it have often sug- 
gested strange and secret lives, yet I have 
never encountered any blood-and-thunder 
happenings. 

Another train that catches the imagination, 
although in a very different way, is the service 
which links Stockholm to towns in Lapland. 
Much of this 1000-miles route is within 


the Arctic Circle. In the winter months the 
trains run through a region of almost con- 
tinuous darkness; conversely, during the 
summer there is continuous daylight from 
the midnight sun, and no artificial lighting of 
any kind is needed. 


N conclusion, here are two train journeys 
which I still hope to make one day. There 
is the journey from Buenos Aires to La Paz, 
the highest city in the world, standing at a 
height of almost 12,000 feet above sea-level. 
Then I would also like to travel on the famous 
Madeira-Mamoré Railroad, on the Bolivian- 
Brazil border. This railroad, 226 miles in 
length, took six years to build, its cost being 
over £10,000,000. The principal problem in 
its construction was that of health. Men died 
by the thousands of malaria, beriberi, yellow 
fever, and other fevers; often the death-roll 
exceeded 50 per cent of the labour force 
engaged. However, heroic measures saved the 
whole enterprise from being abandoned. 
Quinine was brought in by the ton, buildings 
were screened, and efficient hospitals put into 
service—a conquest of civilisation. Originally 
the line had been planned as an outlet for the 
rubber and other products of north-eastern 
Bolivia. But by the time it was completed 
the great rubber boom had collapsed and 
traffic declined. To-day one train a week 
makes the journey through the jungle, where 
almost every sleeper represents a life lost. 





The Poet’s Love 


(After Pierre de Ronsard) 
Take thou this rose thy loveliness not wronging 
Who art the loveliest rose upon the spray, 
Who art a flower amid the flowers thronging 
With sweetness stealing all my sense away. 
Take thou this rose and in thy bosom hide it 
With my true heart that hath no wings to flee, 
A hundred cruel wounds could not divide it 
From that devotion it doth bear to thee. 
The rose and I are here unlike. She sickens 
Within a day, and dies; my love, alas, 
Spite of a thousand sundowns, still requickens 
With every following dawn and will not pass. 
Ah, could my love but suffer her brief trial 
And fade as day fades out upon the dial! 


WiLFrip THORLEY. 
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Twiga Buys a Gramophone 


AMBROSE 


E had moved to southern Turkana in 
northern Kenya and were now installed 
in Kapenguria, the new administrative head- 
quarters of the district—a vast improvement 
on the old station of Kacheliba, down in the 
sweltering heat of the plains. Here, high in 
the cool hills among fragrant pine-trees, 
comfortable, new, stone-built houses awaited 
us, with all the modern conveniences. From 
the first, Hussein gave it his unqualified 
approval and went about his work humming 
happily and unmelodiously. It was not long 
before he and old Twiga, my fat and rascally 
interpreter, became cronies, and often I would 
hear fervent conversation punctuated by 
bellows of laughter from Twiga and squeals of 
merriment from Hussein continuing late into 
the night from Hussein’s quarters. 

Twiga was short and fat. His name was a 
nickname bestowed on him by I know not 
whom in friendly sarcasm. ‘Twiga’ is the 
Kiswahili for a giraffe. He was past middle- 
age and on safari he was beginning to find 
it difficult, especially in the heat of the plains, 
to keep up with the rest of us. He had a 
reputation of great riches and of many wives, 
all gained, so it was said, from business deals 
of varying degrees of rascality. Since, 
however, he was a good interpreter and since 


COGHILL 


nobody had ever been able successfully to 
pin any of the alleged rascalities on him he 
continued in office and waxed and grew fat. 


NE day Hussein announced that Twiga 
was at the door and would like to speak 
to me. Wondering what he could want of 
me, I came out on to the verandah and greeted 
him. He returned my greeting with a large 
friendly smile and started the conversation 
by saying how beautiful the flowers in my 
garden were. From this I instantly gathered 
that matters of a high and secret nature were 
impending and so I asked him to step in and 
take a cup of tea with me. He accepted at 
once, and when some ten minutes later he had 
taken his first sip of tea he put his cup down 
and, glancing at the door to be sure it was 
shut, he looked at me solemnly and said: 
‘Bwana, men tell me that you have recently 
bought yourself a new gramophone.’ 

*Yes,’ I replied, ‘that is so. Would you 
like to hear it ?’ 

‘Another time perhaps,’ he said. ‘Not 
now. There is another matter about which I 
would speak to you.’ 

*Very good,’ I said, ‘but what has my new 
gramophone to do with it?’ 
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Twiga winced, either at my obtuseness or 
at the grating directness of the question, then 
with a resigned shrug of his shoulders he 
decided to broach the real object of his 
visit. ‘Bwana,’ he said slowly, ‘all men know 
that you still have also your old gramophone. 
For many years I have wanted to own such a 
gramophone to sing to me in the evenings. I 
am an old man now and the ceaseless chatter 
of my wives when I get home is a weariness 
to me and I feel I would like to be soothed 
by the music from your gramophone. I am, 
as you know, only a poor man, but if you 
should be willing to sell me your old gramo- 
phone for a very small sum—as between two 
friends—perhaps I could find the money.’ 
He finished speaking and looked anxiously 
and pleadingly at me. 

I would have been only too glad to have 
sold him my old gramophone, but there was a 
regulation which forbade officials from selling 
anything to natives. Whether he was aware 
of this regulation I did not know, but, in case 
he was, I thought that the best way to save 
both our faces would be for me to ask a very 
high price which he could not possibly afford 
to pay. 

*I would be very glad to sell you my old 
gramophone,’ I replied, ‘but I am afraid it 
is a very expensive one and I want more 
money for it than perhaps even a rich man 
like you could afford.’ 
<= A slow smile spread over his face, a smile 
of deprecation and also of pleasure at the 
expectation of a good haggle. My reply, I 
realised too late, was exactly what he had been 
expecting and, far from putting him off, only 
served to whet his appetite for pleasant and 
prolonged bargaining. 

Swiftly I made up my mind and decided on 
a price which I thought would be too stiff 
even for one of his reputed wealth. ‘I’m 
afraid I want three hundred and fifty shillings,’ 
I said with great finality in my voice. 

I had been expecting some formal counter- 
offer, a sort of face-saver, of about a quarter 
of the figure I had mentioned and, on my 
flat refusal to accept it, for negotiations to 
be broken off in a friendly way over a final 
cup of tea. Instead, however, a look of 
mingled incredulity and relief overspread 
Twiga’s chubby face. His hand went to an 
inner pocket and reappeared with a wallet 
made of goatskin. 

At that moment Hussein walked in with a 
cake which he had been baking. 
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“YOU wouldn't,” Twiga said, ‘by any 

4 chance have any records, too old and 
scratched to be of any value to"you and which 
you would care to include in the bargain? 
Your old gramophone, being used to them, 
would play them better than it would the 
two or three old records which I happen to 
have in my house.’ 

I was glad enough to be rid of some of my 
old records and the pleasure in the old man’s 
face when I placed a couple of dozen records 
beside him went far to ease my qualms about 
the transaction. There was, nevertheless, an 
undercurrent of worry in my mind over the 
deal and I only lent half an ear to the con- 
versation which now followed. It was con- 
ducted in the main by Hussein and Twiga 
and concerned the niceties of various cases 
with which I had to deal—complicated cases 
of disputes over bride-prices and of the return 
of dowries. Gradually, however, the un- 
easiness over my deal receded and I began 
to join more in the conversation. By way of 
making a diversion, I addressed myself to 
Twiga and said: ‘Men tell me that you have 
many, many wives. Is that so?’ 

Twiga tried hard not to look smug and 
answered: ‘Yes, bwana, I have indeed a great 
many wives, here and there.’ 

*I congratulate you,’ I said. ‘Do they all 
live with you here?’ 

*Good heavens no, bwana,’ he said in 
genuine horror, ‘how could anyone live with 
more than about three wives at once?’ And, 
besides, I need them to cultivate my crops and 
to tend my cattle on my various little bits of 


“Then how many wives have you got?’ I 
inquired. 
*God*knows, Twiga said simply in reply. 





*They come and they go. Some run away, 
some die, others I divorce. One can never 
be quite sure.’ 

‘But you must have a rough idea, to within 
a wife or two, of the number of your wives,’ 
I persisted. ‘Can you give me no idea at 
all? After all, you ought to know. You pay 
their poll-tax!’ 

‘Bwana,’ broke in Hussein, ‘as well might 
you ask a Masai to tell you the number of his 
cattle as to ask Twiga the number of his 
wives.” 

The Masai have herds which run in 
thousands, and this was a rich joke. When 
Hussein’s squeaks and Twiga’s deep guffaws 
had subsided, Twiga turned to me with a 
roguish twinkle in his eyes and said: ‘Well, 
bwana, I can’t tell you exactly, but it must be 
between twenty-five and thirty.’ 

I was genuinely astonished. During tax- 
collections I had come across men with up 
to ten wives, but here was something im- 
pressively out of the ordinary. 


*That is magnificent,’ I said. ‘Now I see 


why you do not have all your wives here at « 


the same time. They would be rather a 
handful. Besides, there would be all the 
children. What a noise they’d make. You 
must have scores of them. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘quite a few. God has been 
kind to me.’ 

‘I suppose,’ I said jokingly, ‘that if you 
don’t know the exact number of your wives, 
you obviously cannot tell me how many 
children you have.’ 

‘But, bwana,’ interrupted Hussein in 
feigned nalveté, ‘how can any man, especially 
one who travels as much as Twiga, possibly 
know how many children he has?’ 

*Ho, ho, ho!’ bellowed Twiga, smiting his 
fat thigh in high merriment. ‘Ho, ho! You 
rogue!’ 

When his laughter had subsided, he felt it 
was time to withdraw, and I was left alone 
with Hussein and the remains of an uneasy 
conscience over the price I had asked for my 


gramophone. 


, ees known my misgivings to Hussein, 
who was very amused at my innocent 
qualms. ‘But, bwana, do you not know that 
Twiga is as rich as Solomon and with nearly 
as many wives? I know for a fact that he had 
come prepared to pay five hundred shillings 
for your gramophone. It will not be long 


TWIGA BUYS A GRAMOPHONE 


before he has got his money back and a lot 
more. Twiga is very crafty in such matters.’ 

‘Get his money back?’ said I in some 
surprise. ‘Do you mean he will sell it for 
more than he gave for it? I asked a high 
price and I cannot think of anyone, especially 
in this small place, who could have all that 
much to spend on a gramophone.’ 

*Sell his gramophone?’ said Hussein in 
even greater surprise, ‘No, by Allah, that he 
would not do for many times more than he 
gave for it. No, it is not that way that he will 
see his money back. It is very simple. This 
evening he will surely be sitting drinking beer 
outside his hut. All men will by then know 
that he has the bwana’s beautiful gramophone 
and some new records. They have tired of 
listening to his old gramophone. It is broken 
and does not run well. His records, too, are 
so old that nothing but hoarse scratching 
noises come from them. As he is sitting there 
some man will come and sit before him and 
presently others will come. They will talk 
of this and that and at last some man will 
ask to hear the music of the new gramophone. 
Twiga will explain that to-night it is tired and 
unaccustomed to its new home, but that other- 
wise he would have been very glad to have 
played it to them. Perhaps then someone will 
ask whether it could be cured of its fatigue 
by the sight of, say, twenty cents a head. 
Twiga will then say that he would not be 
sure, but that he doubted it. The offers will 
mount, and with each offer the gramophone 
will become less and less tired until at last, 
when a sum is reached at which Twiga thinks 
its fatigue will vanish altogether, he will 
agree to try. He will then play perhaps three 
records and then explain that his poor 
gramophone is so exhausted by this effort 
that he hardly likes to ask it to play any more. 
The records will then be put away, to every- 
body’s great disappointment. It is just 
possible, of course, that the fatigue could be 
overcome yet again in the same manner as 
the first time. So it will continue every 
evening for many weeks to come. No, 
bwana, I do not think that Twiga will sell 
his gramophone.’ 

Sure enough, later that evening, as I was 
drinking my coffee after dinner, I heard 
coming thinly from the distant huts the well- 
known strains of ‘The Two Grenadiers’ with 
Chaliapin’s powerful voice, filtered by the 
pine-trees, sobbing out: ‘Mein Kaiser, Mein 
Kaiser gefangen.’ 
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Twice-Told Tales 





XLII.—The Launch of the ‘ Royal Albert’ 


[From Chambers’s Journal of June 1854] 


AnAlewaaiLe, the tide was rapidly rising, 
and expectation was at its height, when 
distant cheers, and a salute from the Woolwich 
batteries, announced the arrival of the Queen. 
The bands played the national air, and in 
a few minutes the Court, attended by the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and a brilliant staff of 
Officers, appeared on the crimson platform 
immediately beneath us. The scene at that 
moment was of the most magnificent descrip- 
tion, and was certainly one of the finest 
features of the day. Her Majesty—leaning 
on Prince Albert’s arm—and the royal family 
were now conducted along the crimson cloth- 
covered gangway, preceded by those very 
extraordinary court-buffoons who in state- 
ceremonies perform, though not gracefully, 
the art of walking backwards. On the present 
occasion, their evolutions were more than 
usually awkward, in consequence, it is to be 
presumed, of the narrow field for the exhibition 
of their powers, bounded as it was on one 
side by the water. 

On arriving on the stage at the bow of the 
ship, Sir James Graham explained to the 
Queen the mode of performing the baptismal 
rite, and the small suspended bottle was 
pointed out to her. This was formed of 
clear crystal, filled with sherry, and covered 
with fine Honiton lace, having wreaths of 
roses, thistles, and shamrocks twined round 
it. Somehow or other, the Queen failed twice 
in breaking the bottle; but the third attempt 
succeeded, and Her Majesty having named 
the ship, emphatically exclaimed: ‘God bless 
the Royal Albert!’ and returned to the royal 
booth to witness the launch. 

The ship being now christened, and the 
blocks removed, it only remained to knock 
away the dog-shores; and soon a dull heavy 
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sound announcéd that this had been effected. 
Every one now stood motionless, awaiting 
in breathless silence the movement of the ship; 
but although we gazed intently on an object 
below and on a line with the stern-gallery, it 
was evident, notwithstanding repeated ex- 
clamations: ‘She moves!—she’s off!’ that 
she stirred not. 

Great anxiety was now depicted on the face 
of the spectators. The tide was at its height; 
and the moments of suspense seemed like 
hours. How Mr Rice, the master-shipwright, 
felt, we know not; but being naturally, it is 
said, a nervous man, his condition was not to 
be envied. During this most painful suspense, 
which lasted about ten minutes, great exertions 
were made by means of jack-screws to move 
the ship; and presently we heard a tremendous 
rush of feet along the deck, which reverberated 
like thunder under the arched roof of the 
shed, and, as we heard, created no slight 
alarm among the ladies beneath, who, finding 
that the ship was not disposed to move 
lengthways, fancied she might topple over and 
extinguish them. 

But happily the rush of a thousand persons 
on board towards the stern had the desired 
effect. Standing where we were, we felt at 
first a singular kind of trembling motion, 
which, subsiding, gave place to a slow but 
gradually increasing downward movement, 
and amid the shouts of the excited multitude, 
the roar of cannon, and the crash of the 
bands, which, in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
curiously blended God save the Queen with 
Rule Britannia, we saw the waters beneath us 
open and divide as the Royal Albert ploughed 
her now irresistible course into that element in 
which, we trust, she will soon gather abundance 
of laurels for Britannia’s brow. 











Science at Your Service 








A GRASS-CUTTER FOR RESTRICTED SPACES 

Ts new grass-cutting machine is not quite 

describable as a mower. It is specifically 
designed for grass-cutting in restricted spaces 
—for example, in cemeteries, or along narrow 
flower-bed borders. It is motor-driven by a 
34 c.c. two-stroke petrol/oil engine; the cut- 
ting action is on the rotary principle. The 
maximum width of the machine is only 8 
inches and the cutting-width is 7} inches. The 
unit is compact with a built-in fuel-tank hold- 
ing one pint, which is sufficient for 34 to 4 
hours’ continuous operation. All heights of 
grass can be cut. The single shaft handle is 
tubular and a motor-speed control-throttle is 
fitted. There are two solid-rubber-tyred 
wheels; the exhaust has been designed for 
quiet operation. The cutting-blade is square 
in shape and sharpened on both sides; it can 
be readily repositioned to bring one of the 
other edges of the blade into use, so the single 
square cutting-blade is virtually as effective as 
several spares. The rotary cutter is three- 
bladed. There seems little doubt that this new 
machine, claimed to be the first of its kind, 
will simplify spring and summer grass-control 
work wherever a number of restricted-space 
problems occur in large gardens or parks. 


HOME-FORMULATED PAINTS 


The new idea of home colour-blending for 
paints is extending. A British firm has recently 
introduced a range of ‘stainers’ in small tubes; 
these colouring substances, which are liquid, 
may be added to standard gloss paints, 
enamels, or lacquers and a wide range of pastel 
shades can thus be obtained. It is recom- 
mended that white should be used as the base 
colour unless the user has had experience of 
colour-mixing. This new approach to paint- 
selling seems likely to win increasing favour 
with the numerous householders who to-day 
tackle their own interior decorative work. 
The purchase of paint in small quantities is 
cheapened if one colour can serve several 
rooms; with these supplementary colouring 
agents, one base paint can be chosen, but 
different rooms can have pastel shade variety. 


A RACK FOR TOOLS WITH HANDLES 

A new kitchen device may appeal to house- 
wives who have to cope with fairly limited 
storage space. It is a rubber grip for holding 
household tools with handles when these are 
not in use. The rubber grip is attached to a 
metal base-plate that can be screwed into a 
wall. Any handled tool can be instantly and 
firmly held, and release is equally quickly 
obtained. The grip is formed by gravity and 
friction, a small rubber arm with a curved 
surface opening on a swivel connection to 
receive a handle of any diameter within normal 
range. The weight of the tool together with 
the friction between the handle and the rubber 
grip surfaces ensures a firm ‘hold’. 


A NEW PLANING AND FILING TOOL 

Something quite different in the way of 
handyman’s tools is certainly an unusual event, 
but a British firm has developed a unique blade 
unit that can be utilised for planing or filing 
tasks. One of the two new tools based upon 
this new cutting principle is shaped like a small 
plane, but the entire base surface that contacts 
the wood or other material to be planed is a 
cutting-strip. This cutting-strip is made of 
many razor-sharp carbon-steel blades; al- 
together there are 500, with small holes im- 
mediately adjacent to remove the sawdust or 
other debris. This tool can be used on wood, 
rubber, leather, fibre, plastics, and even non- 
ferrous metals; it files, spokeshaves, and 
planes, and can therefore be used for many 
operations, such as shaping leather in shoe- 
mending, rounding corners in woodwork, 
trimming linoleum, smoothing floorboards, 
etc. There are two wooden handle-grips on 
the metal casing holding the blade. After 
lengthy use blade replacement may become 
necessary; a new cutting strip is very moderate 
in price and is easily fitted in place of the 
blunted strip, the loosening of a tension-screw 
being all that is required. The same company 
has, in addition, developed this multi-~bladed 
cutting-strip principle for the production of 
a slightly smaller tool, which is shaped like 
a hand-file. 
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ELECTRIFYING THE HAND-MOWER 


A conversion unit for attachment to stan- 
dard roller-type lawn-mowers enabling them 
to be electrically driven is being offered. A 
}-horse-power split-phase motor is the main 
item of the unit. A guarded and adjustable 
V-belt supplies the drive. The handlebar 
switch is earthed; this, of course, is supplied 
with clips for attachment. The swivelling 
cable-spool is claimed to lay the unwinding 
cable out of reach of the mower. Cable is 
supplied as an accessory item at required 
lengths. The price of the unit, free of 
purchase-tax, seems not unreasonable. 


LUMINOUS LAMP-SHADES 

A range of new lamp-shades has been 
introduced. These shades are spun from 
cellulose acetate, but the electric-bulb is en- 
closed within a central shade; the shade 
material is luminous and light is prismatically 
reflected between the wall of the central shade 
and that of the outer shade. It is claimed asa 
result that up to 50 per cent extra lighting- 
efficiency is obtained, though this increase 
depends upon the colour of the shade chosen; 
it is more marked for pearl than for coloured 
shades. Accessory fitting equipment can be had. 
A range of models of various colours—crystal, 
pearl, amber, pink, and with green, red, black 
and white, or blue and white candy-stripe 
patterns—is offered, and shapes include a 
Chinese-lantern effect. 


A BOILER FUEL-ECONOMISER 

A new appliance is claimed to save up to 
25 per cent of fuel usage on any domestic hot- 
water boiler. It is fitted into the flue, and 
operates on the principle of collecting waste 
heat and recirculating this to the water-heating 
system. Hot gases rising into the flue im- 
mediately above the boiler meet the extended 
surface of the economiser, which is comprised 
of a number of copper pins; the heat is 
conducted into the water system through the 
economiser pipe. For most hot-water boilers 
—those rated from 25,000 to 60,000 B.Th.U. 
—the complete economiser-unit would be 
only 18 inches in length. Assuming only one 
half of the claimed 25 per cent saving was in 
fact obtained, the unit would pay for its cost 
in two winters or less where a boiler is used 
daily for the colder seasons. The appliance 
requires occasional surface cleaning with a 
brush; otherwise it functions without any 
attention. 
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FERTILISERS AND FISH 


Because of the importance of the subject 
for many tropical areas, the Colonial Office 
recently published a study and bibliography 
of well over 300 scientific papers that have 
dealt with the use of fertilisers to increase 
fish growth and fish-populations in freshwater 
ponds. In this country few people appreciate 
that fish-farming is a well-developed com- 
mercial enterprise in many other parts of the 
world, particularly in hot-climate areas that 
are not easily placed for obtaining supplies 
of sea-fish. The amount of food obtained 
from an acre of freshwater pond can often 
greatly exceed the amount obtainable as 
meat from an acre of intensively managed 
grassland. The addition of suitable fertilisers 
has very marked effects upon production, 
not because the fish feed directly upon 
chemical nutrients but because these simple 
forms of food increase the growth of plankton 
and other water-planis and organisms that 
comprise the diet of fish. In Europe the 
subject has been given the keenest attention 
in Germany, not merely in recent years but 
ever since the 1930s. 

It seems clear that the most influential 
kinds of fertilisers are those that supply 
phosphate, and of these superphosphate has 
generally given the most effective results. 
Nitrogen and potassic fertilisers have given 
inconsistent results, though sometimes appre- 
ciable increases in fish-population have 
followed their use. It is probably a safe 
general conclusion that in most ponds the 
phosphate supply is inadequate, but the run- 
off of nitrogen and potassium from surround- 
ing land usually maintains a satisfactory level 
of these last two nutrients. The second con- 
clusion is that lime is often a seriously 
deficient substance, and in consequence acid 
conditions retard the growth of the simple 
water-plants. 

Although in Britain there is hardly any 
commercial fish-farming, it is likely that the 
stocking of many of our sporting fisheries 
could be greatly improved by the utilisation 
of these modern methods. It is particularly 
suggested that freshwater fisheries in peat- 
soiled areas, of which there are many, would 
be improved by liming, for these fisheries are 
always likely to develop acid conditions. A 
study of the Colonial Office publication, 
Fertilisers in Fishponds (1954, H.M.S.O.), 
will be advisable, however, before any 
practical action is taken. 





AN IMPROVED INSECTICIDE 

The powerful insecticidal properties of 
benzene hexachloride—not, incidentally, a 
new chemical substance, but one first prepared 
by Faraday—were discovered almost at the 
same time as the development of DDT. This 
insecticide suffered initially from a musty taint 
or odour that tended to pass itself on to crops; 
this was a particularly awkward limitation, as 
the insecticide was uniquely effective against 
soil pests such as wireworm, yet its tainting 
effect was also strongest when placed in the 
soil. This problem has now been overcome 
by improved methods of manufacture that 
remove the impurities causing the taint effect 
and at the same time increase the concen- 
tration of the actual insecticidal material. The 
impurities were in fact different forms of ben- 
zene hexachloride, slightly differing arrange- 
ments of the 18 atoms forming the mole- 
cule; to separate such similarly-behaving 
substances was a far from simple task. 

The improved material is now the basis of 
a general-purpose gardening insecticide, 
available in tins of three sizes, each with a 
muslin sprinkler-top beneath the lid. It is 
highly efficient for the control of wireworm, 
flea-beetles, and root-fly pests. Provided care 
is observed in not applying excessive amounts, 
which are unnecessary, the risk of crop-taint- 
ing has been virtually eliminated. With wire- 
worm control for the potato crop, however, 
autumnal use and not spring use is recom- 
mended. 


OFFICE ELECTRONICS 


The application of electronics to clerical 
operations is proceeding rapidly, and one of 
the most revolutionary machines yet produced 
has been developed not by an office-machinery 
company but by one of Britain’s largest cater- 
ing firms. Requiring a machine to handle pay- 
roll calculations, this firm co-operated with 
electronic research workers at Cambridge 
University and brought their own clerical 
calculator into existence. 

Normally, electronic calculating-machines 
produce final results that are expressible in a 
few lines on paper; this is true even when, as 
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is to be expected, the data fed to the machine 
are very numerous and involving many calcul- 
ations. For clerical problems there is a major 
difference; the output required is almost as 
voluminous in form as the data fed. High- 
speed operation presents a double problem— 
first, the data—which for the weekly pay of a 
single employee may involve up to twenty 
factors—must be received swiftly by the 
machine; second, the machine must be able 
to record the results swiftly enough to prevent 
cluttering up. The machine finally developed 
after six years of researchcontains five thousand 
valves. 

The machine is fed with punched cards and 
punched tape. Punched cards are used to 
give the calculator its instructions. In pre- 
paring the payroll the cards contain the per- 
manent and week-to-week data and the tape 
contains the data applying to the specific week 
worked. The machine can then function at a 
rate of about one employee’s calculation per 
second, printing the payslips while it is cal- 
culating. The machine is claimed to be a 
complete electronic office, and it hardly seems 
an overclaim, since it is in use for a com- 
pany with a 33,000 staff. 

It should not be assumed, however, that 
the machine. is solely a wage calculator. It 
can be used for any type of office work that 
involves repetitive calculation—for instance, 
ledger-keeping, invoicing, cost-accounting. 
It can also carry out all kinds of scientific 
and mathematical calculations, and, indeed, 
it has been thus used. One task, estimated 
to take several years by normal methods, 
was completed in four months. 

The modus operandi of machines of this kind 
—and this one, in any case, is unique in the 
world so far as its range of function is con- 
cerned—cannot be explained in the space of 
this feature. However, the description of its 
performance has perhaps given some indica- 
tion of the shape of things to come in business, 
especially in large organisations. Those who 
suppose that office mechanisation has made 
great progress in the past two decades have in 
fact seen only the minor trimmings of the 
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Endive 





OFTEN wonder why endive is not seen 

more in the British salad-bowl. Abroad, 
it is an everyday dish. I think perhaps the 
reason is that we have no liking for the feathery 
staghorn type, because there seems to be no 
body in it. In addition, few people realise 
that there is an endive which is very much like 
a lettuce, known as Batavia or Batavian. If 
these are grown well, it is possible to have 
plants over 2 feet across, and in 1947 I actually 
had the Batavian Imperial Green nearly 3 feet 
across, and so hardly fitting under the wide 
type of cloche. 

However, there are Batavian endives of all 
types. There is an oval-leaved one, for in- 
stance, which is hardy and compact and 
blanches fairly easily. It is one of those types 
that, when fully grown, you can lift and plant 
tightly together in a frame, where it will blanch 
quite well. By the way, this word ‘blanching’ 
in connection with endive means the keeping 
away of light, so that the leaves turn yellow 
and lose their bitterness. 

We always make our first sowing of endive 
about the middle of June, and the second 
sowing a fortnight later, and the third sowing 
a fortnight after that. Endive should always 
be sown where it is to grow. It is never so 
happy when transplanted. See that there is 
plenty of fine organic matter incorporated 
into the top two inches of soil when preparing 
the strip, and so fork in damped sedge-peat 
if the soil is dry. The sedge-peat is found to 
be very effective, and it should be applied 
at between one and two gallon bucketfuls to 
the square yard. Do everything possible to 
get the seedlings growing quickly, and so 
water during a drought period. It can be said 
that the three requirements are the sun, 
moisture, and organic matter. 

If the seed is to be sown in situ, then the 
rows must be 2 feet apart. If the land has 
been properly enriched with compost, then 
the plants will have to be thinned to 18 inches 
apart at least. It pays te drop three seeds in 
every 18 inches along the drills and to thin 
down to one per station later. If it is im- 
possible to sow in situ, then the seedlings must 


be transplanted with a good ball of soil to 

. In this case prepare a seed-bed, 
and make the rows 9 inches apart and the 
drills 9 inches deep. Ensure really thin sow- 
ings by mixing the seed with four times the 
quantity of dusty peat or sand. Rake lightly 
to cover over, and then firm with the rake 
head just over the spot where the seeds are 
sown. If the land tends to be acid, give a 
scattering of lime after sowing, at 4 ounces 
to the square yard. 

When the seedlings are }-inch high, thin 
them out to 1 inch apart. Plant these seedlings 
out into the ground where they are to crop 
before they start to touch one another, using 
a trowel to get them up. Use an overhead 
sprinkler so that artificial rain can be applied 
during a droughty period. The sprinkler 
needs to be in position for about three-quarters 
of an hour to do any good. 

Blanching usually has to begin about three 
months after sowing, and the operation usually 
takes about three weeks. Do not blanch more 
than can be used in, say, ten days, because, 
once the leaves are etiolated, they quickly 
decay. Either cover the plants with upturned 
boxes or pots, or spray cloches with mud to 
darken them and put these over the top. If 
the ends of the cloches are closed up with 
squares of wood, the plants are kept from the 
light, and, because they are not squashed flat, 
and have perfect ventilation, they are delicious 
when cut three weeks later. 

The Improved Broad-leaved Batavian is 
probably one of the best strains in this country. 
One can buy either a sixpenny packet or seeds 
at a shilling a } ounce. Some seedsmen offer 
500 seeds for fourpence. There is also an 
Improved Round-leaved Batavian, which sells 
at a shilling a packet. I think this is sometimes 
called the Winter Lettuce-leaved. I would 
advise you to try both the round-leaved and 
the broad-leaved to see which you prefer. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through the 
Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, s.B.£., N.D.H. 
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THE PERFECT FOOD 


Per {- PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT & oz.) 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, ete. 
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